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HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 
THROUGH CREDIT 


PERSONAL FINANCE meets social needs in a broad sense. 


It is no longer necessary to postpone an operation, to deprive 








loved ones of comforts or to do without those things which 
add to the enjoyment of life. Through personal finance 


family crises may be met with ready cash. 


Consumer credit aids the wage-earner to secure for himself 


and his family the advantages of the privileged. 


Recreation, wholesome fun, exercise, leisure to enjoy the 


beautiful and pleasurable things are all new-day “necessities.” 


“Necessity” goes beyond the bare essentials of life. An en- 
lightened age and nation regards decent living conditions, 
adequate housing, good food, sturdy and attractive clothing, 
labor-saving devices as essential to a full life, as surely as 


bread, water and air. 


The Uniform Small Loan Law in operation in many states 
makes consumer credit available to all PERSONAL 
FINANCE COMPANIES, subject to state regulation, 
offer a socially conscious service to the wage-earner in ac- 
cordance with new conceptions of “necessity,” of thrift and 


of credit. 


Beneficial Industrial Loan Corporation 


Affiliated with PERSONAL FINANCE COMPANIES in Various Cities 
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VoL. 45, No. 10 OcToBER 1938 


BY THE EDITOR 


To the Fifty-eighth Convention of the American 
58th Convention Federation of Labor, meeting in Houston, Texas, 

October 3, the attention not only of this country 
but of the whole world will turn. The labor movement is no longer 
an organization of persons whose interests and views can be ignored 
by those determining national and international policies. We have 
made our workers a constructive and respected group of citizens, con- 
scious of our own welfare and able to present our cause effectively. 
Labor has a responsibility in connection with national and international 
policies and it constitutes a numerically large proportion of our citi- 
zenry. In accord with democratic principles our influence can be in 
proportion to our wisdom and our representative character. 

The Houston convention will consider the work and record of 
the past year and decide upon principles and policies to be followed 
in the coming year. Despite serious difficulties we have made sub- 
stantial progress in membership and in public esteem. We have 
secured important protective and constructive legislation which has 
unfolded basic and serious problems in administration. We have 
added to our political influence and prestige. We have increased our 
influence and prestige through effective representation in the Inter- 
national Labour Office and the International Federation of Trade 
Unions. 
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Through nation-wide organization of workers in trade unions 
having jurisdiction over their crafts or occupations; and federation 
of local unions in central labor unions and state federations; and 
national unions into the American Federation of Labor, we have a 
cohesive mobile organization, able to give effective service in each 
plane of activity. The last few years have tested the enduring tenacity 
of our organization. Despite serious problems on the one hand and 
encouragement to disloyalty on the other, our organization emerges 
stronger than ever before and with renewed appreciation for our 
fundamental principles and for orderly, constructive progress. We 
realize that unions must be democratically controlled and that elected 
officials and salaried executives must carry out decisions reached by 
the majority of our members. 

We are now in a period in which the rights of workers are being 
defined in law and we have responsibility for definition and adminis- 
tration of those rights in the light of the fact that workers must act 
collectively through unions of their own choosing. In the administra- 
tion of the rights of labor there is difficulty in getting administrators to 
understand that their function is not control of unions but simply the 
maintenance of specific rights within the frame work of the free labor 
movement. Unions are human organizations that have developed 
out of need and suffering. They have been built up by sacrifice and 
even bloodshed. They have many functions, each of which must be 
determined with reference to all others. They must be guided con- 
tinuously with reference to the welfare of wage-earners. Obviously 
decision upon fundamental policies must lie with the workers them- 
selves. Those who administer our rights must base all decisions on 
this basic fact. This matter as well as legislative plans will come 
before the Houston Convention. 

In addition to decisions with regard to national policies the 
Houston Convention must consider our responsibility with regard to 
relations with other Nations. We want peace and must have the 
wisdom to promote policies that will lead to peace. We cannot stop 
merely with negative positions for we shall be forced into positive 
decision even against our will. We cannot have peace if other 
nations make war. 

The decisions of the Houston Convention will be of far-reaching 
consequence. 


Another study in the series constituting the Na- 
Illness and tional Health Survey is now available. It is based 
Unemployment on a house-to-house canvass of 800,000 families 
covering 2,800,000 persons in 83 cities and 23 
rural areas. The study confirms the correlation between illness and 
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unemployment which we have frequently assumed. Illness we know 
may be the cause of loss of job and unemployment may result in 
illness. The study found that for every thousand employed persons 
19.5 percent were disabled by illness, while among every thousand 
unemployed persons 139.5 were disabled—more than seven times 
more. The increase in illness among the unemployed was in all income 
levels, young or old, men or women. 

The highest rates of illness we find among older workers, un- 
skilled laborers and low income persons. The greatest proportion of 
difference in illness with reference to employment or unemployment is 
in the ages between 25 and 44 years, in the group whose incomes fall 
between $1,000 and $2,000 and among those employed as dealers 
and proprietors. The families on relief had a higher rate of illness 
than families not on relief. Among men workers of families on relief 
was the greatest prevalence of disabling disease. 

The relation between unemployment and illness is not merely 
coincidence. Obviously the most fundamental thing we can do for the 
unemployed is to provide work. This conclusion sounds obvious and 
commonplace unless one has had direct experience with the problem 
and the feelings of the unemployed. Work and self-dependence bring 
a mental peace necessary for physical well-being. But when illness 
exists there should be certainty of medical care, hospitalization if 
necessary, and time for recuperation with a degree of economic se- 
curity necessary for mental peace. 

The ruthlessness with which we have left medical care to the 
ability of the individual to pay, has worked out in a very destructive 
and fatal way in many cases. Minor illnesses without medical care 
have developed into chronic disabilities, serious illnesses and even 
untimely death. 

The costs of medical care for acute illnesses are prohibitive for 
many income groups and care in the field of preventive medicine is 
beyond consideration. 

Practically all groups will agree that adequate medical care 
should be the right of all human beings, but upon how we split into 
various camps. However, agreement upon some national program 
must be reached in the near future. 


For eighteen months the Federal Government has 
Toward Old _ been collecting taxes to accumulate an Old Age In- 
Age Benefits surance Fund. Payments have been made by both 

employers and employees. The Social Security Board 
now offers every worker an opportunity to check up on his record so 
that mistakes and omissions may be corrected while it is still possible to 
get data. As the number of employers making payments under the 
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Act falls below estimates, it is more than probable that requests of 
workers for their records may bring such facts to life while they may 
be corrected. In this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is an 
article by the administrator of old age benefits describing in detail 
the procedure for getting records of individual credits. It is obvious 
that wage-earners who keep records of their weekly pay together with 
the names of their employers will have an advantage in verifying their 
wage credits and in taking up inaccuracies. 

The completion of bookkeeping for one year so that a report can 
be made to approximately 40 million registered persons constitutes a 
definite test of bookkeeping machinery. Now that this part of the job 
has been achieved, we can now turn to broadening the coverage and 
to financial problems. Labor feels that farm labor, workers in do- 
mestic service, and self-employed persons—all employed persons with 
small incomes—should be covered in the Act. Persons who have been 
self-supporting during the period of their productive years have a right 
to look forward to honorable old-age free from the humiliation of 
dependence. All employed persons should have an equal right to old- 
age insurance provisions of the Federal Government. 

Monthly benefit provision should be payable immediately and 
with more generous provisions to all reaching the age of 65. There 
does not seem sufficient justification for the creation of a large reserve 
as in the case of commercial insurance companies for the payment of 
such claims is an obligation upon Society to be paid out of existing re- 
sources. Payments out of current income would clarify Federal ac- 
counting and eliminate a provision necessarily increasing the Federal 
debt. 

We have made substantial progress in the foundations for old 
age insurance. We need now to consider in terms of equity and ade- 
quacy of provisions for benefits. 


The National Resources Board sponsored a study 
Family Income of consumer incomes and their distribution in 

the United States in 1935-6. This study shows 
that one-third of all families had incomes under $780 for the year 
1935-6; one-half of all families had incomes under $1070, while two- 
thirds had incomes less than $1450. 

Looking at cumulative results, approximately nine-tenths, or 89 
percent, have incomes under $2500. Approaching distribution from 
the higher income groups we find that less than one percent of all 
families have incomes of $10,000 and over. About 2 percent have 
incomes between $5,000 and $10,000. 

National income for 1935-6 was $59,000,000,000, of which 10 
percent went to the poorest third of the 39 million families or indi- 
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viduals constituting a consuming unit. Their incomes were less than 
$780. An equal amount went to the one-half percent of all the families 
constituting the highest income group. Stating distribution in another 
way, 66% percent of all families are in low income groups and get 
34 percent of national income while less than 10 percent are in 
the highest income classes. 

With so large a-percentage of national income going to a small 
group and the masses with incomes that leave no margins for decent 
standards of living, to say nothing of savings against emergencies, we 
find the cause of social security legislation. Taken with population 
trends showing declining births for upper income families, there may 
be growing concentration of wealth in the hands of a few. Here we 
find a reason for inheritance taxes. 

Looked at as a problem in unequal sharing in social progress we 
see the grave need for organization among various groups of pro- 
ducers so that they may raise their incomes and their standards of 
living. This is a country rich in natural resources but the sum total of 
our efforts shows 14 percent of all families with incomes under $500; 
42 percent with incomes under $1,000; 65 percent with incomes under 
$1500; 87 percent with incomes under $2500; 97 percent with in- 
comes under $5,000; 99 percent with incomes under $10,000, while 
I percent net incomes from $10,000 to $1,000,000 or over. Organi- 
zation of all groups will tend toward more intelligent distribution. 


In recent years we have talked increasingly about eco- 
Needed nomic planning. Under the National Recovery Act 
Information we attempted a program that assumed planning for its 

decisions would have controlled developments. Un- 
der the Fair Labor Standards Act there is again the assumption of 
national economic planning. Again, as under the National Recovery 
Act, we look for the data to guide such planning. We want to know 
amounts of goods and services produced, how rapidly goods are dis- 
tributed, the standards of living of various income levels. 

We have long had data on amounts produced in the major in- 
dustries and in agriculture, but we have never been able to follow 
output through the other stages of commerce—warehouses, whole- 
sale and retail sales. We need to know the volume of sales and inven- 
tories and what wholesale and retail dealers have on hand. These 
factors should be taken into consideration in planning production each 
season. 

The Marketing Research Division of the Department of Labor is 
providing some excellent material on wholesale and retail sales and 
inventories which should be expanded as rapidly as possible, for it is 
the essential foundation for planning. The indexes show dollar retail 
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sales in mail order houses, chain grocery stores, rural general merchan- 
dise stores, new automobile sales, limited price variety stores. Reports 
are received covering drugs, men’s wear, shoes, women’s wear. In- 
dexes to these fields are not yet available. Monthly data on value 
of stocks in retail stores and warehouses are now collected from retail 
chains in grocery, general merchandise and variety fields. 

Voluntary cooperation of employers provides the basic data in- 
dicating they realize the value of the resulting indexes. Labor hopes 
that provisions will be made to expand this fundamental service as 
well as the supplementary and final field—the purchasing power of 
retail buyers. 

We need to have regular information on earnings according to 
income groupings—that is, how many families live at various income 
levels representing standards of living fixed by the income. Average 
wages are useless for this fundamental. Only actual earnings are 
what people live on. We will know then how groups are sharing in 
economic and social progress. The information is necessary for eco- 
nomic planning as well as for evaluating national progress. 


When we think of insurance we usually think of a huge 
Industrial central office with a large staff receiving premium pay- 
Insurance ments by check and settling claims in the same way. But 
Agents actually that type of service is for a comparatively small 

portion of the population, for at least 42 percent of all 
families have incomes less than $1,000. Whatever insurance one- 
third of all families has is probably of an industrial nature and pay- 
ments are collected by the army of industrial insurance agents. 

Every week these agents knock at the same doors to collect the 
five, ten or twenty-five cents the family takes from actual living ex- 
penses to set aside for burial insurance, life insurance, or some other 
provision against emergencies. The agent learns to know the finan- 
cial difficulties of the family and the mishaps that prevent prompt 
payments. More frequently than not the small amounts must go 
for sickness. The whole family story unfolds in those periods of 
need before the industrial insurance agent who must know whether 
the family will be able to continue payments and how long he can per- 
sonally carry the account. More often than not the family turns to 
him for advice on medicine, doctor, on small loans, etc. When all 
is well the insurance agent gets the brighter side of family life and the 
friendliness that comes through regular service. 

These industrial insurance agents who go into the homes of our 
workers—an army more than a quarter of a million strong, are turn- 
ing to unionism to solve some of their own troubles. Organizing in 
unions chartered by the American Federation of Labor, these agents 
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are trying to negotiate agreements with their employers to increase 
their pay and better working conditions. Vacations with pay are un- 
known to most of these workers. Men are known to work six days a 
week for twenty years without a holiday even unpaid. Pressure is put 
upon them for collections and sales and general holidays are a chance 
to find the family at home. 

Even in addition to unlimited hours of work with no vacation 
arrangements, there are unfair compensation practices. For example, 
agents have had no base compensation or guaranteed salary but have 
been paid commissions. The agent receives a commission on new 
business but if a policy should lapse, it may be charged back to the agent 
who must return the commission or get substitute business without 
commission. 

These new members of the organized labor movement are most 
welcome both for what we can do for them and what they can do for 
us. These men are trained salesmen with wide personal contacts. It 
is important to labor to have them organized and identified with our 
labor movement so that they may carry the habit and practice of 
unionism into homes that are difficult to reach. 

These insurance agents may become our best missionaries for 
the cause. 











BOOKKEEPING FOR OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


Joun J. Corson 


Director, Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Social Security Board 


ORE than ten thousand Amer- 
ican wage earners have writ- 
ten to the Social Security 

Board to inquire as to the status of 
their individual old-age insurance ac- 
counts. Most of these men and women 
have had a natural desire to learn 
whether their earnings were being 
regularly and accurately recorded— 
and whether their protection against 
dependency in old age was material- 
izing. Some workers wrote in out of 
a natural curiosity to see whether this 
new governmental venture “works.” 
Other workers were influenced to 
make inquiry by the hysterical and 
sometimes partisan criticism of the 
old-age insurance provisions of the 
American workers’ charter to security 
—the Social Security Act. 

To every one of the more than 
ten thousand inquiries a reply was 
promptly dispatched. This reply 
stated simply the amount of wages 
credited to the worker’s account for 
the year 1937. This amount, credited 
on the old-age insurance records, was 
the total reported by each worker’s 
employer, or employers, and the 
amount of earnings upon which taxes 
were paid for the worker. To date, 
less than three percent of the more 
than 10,000 workers whose inquiries 
have been answered have raised any 
question as to the accuracy of the rec- 
ords of their earnings! 

Although those who did request 
information as to the status of their 
accounts represent only a fraction of 
one percent of the total number, they 
do constitute a definite cross section 
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of the country’s workers. Inquiries 
were received from every State. An 
inescapable conclusion is that their 
incidental testing of the accuracy of 
the Bureau’s wage accounting system 
has provided a clear indication of the 
high degree of the cooperation of the 
employers in the carrying out of the 
old-age insurance program. Failure of 
the employers to do their part would 
be as fatal to the success of the pro- 
gram as would be the failure of their 
employees to obtain their account 
numbers and to furnish the Opera- 
tions Section of the Bureau with the 
personal information necessary in the 
maintenance of records. 

Employees and employers have the 
more important parts in this huge, 
dramatic adventure. The part played 
by the Board’s Bureau of Old-Age 
Insurance is primarily that of a book- 
keeper. Upon the Bureau rests the 
responsibility for the maintenance and 
utilization of the information filed by 
both employers and employees. 

It is probable that half of those 
who made inquiry and received in re- 
turn an accurate record of their an- 
nual earnings have no conception of 
the manner in which the accuracy of 
their records is insured. Very few 
American workers know what be- 
comes of the taxes that are deducted 
from their pay envelopes or how the 
record of their earnings as prepared 
by their employer reaches the individ- 
ual account that is maintained by the 
Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, to de- 
termine the amount of the monthly 
annuity to which each worker is en- 
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titled when he reaches sixty-five years 
of age and retires. 

The first step in this process occurs 
when the employer prepares his tax 
return. This filled-out return makes 
clear the data that is submitted by 
each employer for each worker’s earn- 
ings. In the upper part of the sheet 
are given the total number of em- 
ployees, and the total amount of the 
pay roll. Then the amount of the 
employer’s tax appears and below that 
the total amount of the workers’ tax, 
as taken out of their pay. 

On the lower part of the sheet is 
the employer’s report of wages paid 
to each of his employees. If he has 
a large plant he uses additional pages 
for his wage report. For each em- 
ployee there is stated first his account 
number, then his name, and the 
amount of wages earned during the 
period covered by the tax return. The 
employer then must add up the total 
of the wages paid to each of his em- 
ployees, calculate the tax, and send the 
return, along with the taxes due, to 
the collector of internal revenue for 
the district in which his business is 
carried on. 

The collector of internal revenue, 
upon receiving this tax return, checks 
the amount of money received from 
this employer in payment of taxes 
with the amount due as shown on the 
tax return. That is, he checks to make 
sure that the amount of taxes paid 
equals 1 percent of the total pay roll 
of the employer and 1 percent of his 
employees’ pay. After finding that 
the tax payment agrees with the 
amount shown on the tax return, the 
collector of internal revenue detaches 
the lower part of the tax return—the 
wage report, showing the account 
numbers, names, and wages of each 
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employee—and forwards this immedi- 
ately to the offices of the Bureau of 
Old-Age Insurance in Baltimore. 

Although the return shows at the 
top the number of employees on the 
pay roll at the end of the three month 
period, the number of employees listed 
in his report may be larger. He must 
report the wages of every individual 
who was on his pay roll during that 
period. One column of the form pro- 
vides for his reporting the dates on 
which any of his wage earners may 
have left his employ. The wages of 
these employees, although no longer 
working for him, must be reported 
along with those actually on his pay 
roll. 

The accuracy of an employer’s re- 
port depends in part upon his em- 
ployees. Each employee should have 
a social security account number, and 
should tell his employer what that 
number is, so the employer can write 
it into his tax return beside the em- 
ployee’s name. Then the Bureau of 
Old-Age Insurance, finding both the 
employee’s name and account number 
on the tax return, will be able to credit 
his wages to the proper account in 
Baltimore. 

If, however, the employee fails to 
get an account number for himself, or 
if the employer has no record of such 
a number and is unable to get it from 
the employee, the tax return will have 
to show that it is unknown, and proper 
identification of the worker with his 
own account may be less certain. The 
employer, however, will then make 
application in the name of the em- 
ployee for an account number, giving 
as far as he can the information called 
for on the application—that is, the 
employee’s full name, sex and color, 
date and place of birth, present or 
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EMPLOYER’S TAX RETURN For Quarter Year Ended 


UNDER TITLE Vill OF SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
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last-known address, full names of both 
parents. If possible, he will have the 
employee fill out, sign and send in his 
own application. Otherwise, he will 
send it in signed by himself as the 
employer. 

When the employer’s tax return, 
with the information concerning each 
employee’s wages, reaches the Opera- 
tions Section at Baltimore, it enters 
into what has been described as the 
“biggest bookkeeping job in the 
world.” Here some four thousand 
persons, all under civil service, with 
the aid of automatic and semi-auto- 
matic accounting machines, are en- 
gaged in keeping the social security 
accounts of the millions of men and 
women for whom these records are an 
assurance against old-age dependency. 
The very immensity of this undertak- 
ing suggests the existence of innumer- 
able complexities, but, in reality, it is 
simple. Essentially, it boils down to 
no more than a single entry bookkeep- 
ing system. 

The system provides, first, for the 
establishment of an account for each 
individual worker to whom a number 
has been assigned, and the mainte- 
nance of identifying records and files 
which insure that this number is al- 
ways related to the worker to whom it 
was issued. Second, it provides for 
the posting at regular intervals to 
these individual workers’ accounts of 
the wages as reported for each worker 
by his employer, or perhaps by the 
several employers for whom he may 
have worked within the course of a 
year. 

When the employer’s tax return 
reaches Baltimore with the wage in- 
formation it contains, an individual 
ledger account has already been pre- 
pared for each worker. After being 
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checked by the collector of internal 
revenue in order to see that the wages 
paid are accounted for in the amount 
of the tax due, this wage information 
is scheduled to go through five basic 
operations. 

First, each employer’s report is 
again checked carefully to insure that 
it is in proper shape for recording. If 
any worker’s account number is miss- 
ing, his name is immediately checked 
against the various files that are main- 
tained to ascertain what number has 
been issued to him, or a new number is 
issued and sent to him. 

Second, these reports are sent to 
punch card operators who punch for 
each worker a tabulating card which 
shows the data on the employer’s tax 
return. 

The third step, which comes after 
these cards are punched, is to sort 
them until all the cards that have been 
punched are in exact numerical order. 
But to sort more than thirty million 
individual cards in numerical order by 
hand would be an almost impossible 
job. Skilled operators with the aid of 
mechanical sorting machines can do it, 
however, at the rate of four hundred 
cards a minute. Approximately a 
thousand cards at a time are fed into 
the machine automatically. These 
proceed rapidly over a number of 
electrically wired “reading” brushes. 
Wherever a hole is punched in a card 
the electrical reading brushes act. By 
this process the cards are sorted into 
ten separate piles in accordance with 
the last digit of the number punched 
into each card. 

The fourth step, called “collating,” 
is to compare the cards automatically, 
after sorting, with the cards which 
contain the name and account number 
as assigned when the worker origi- 
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nally applied for it—the “master” 
cards. This comparing operation is 
designed to prevent the posting of 
wages to the wrong person’s ledger 
sheet. To a large extent, this possibil- 
ity is eliminated by the use of the ac- 
count number, for of all the John 
Smiths, there is only one John Smith 
with the account number 234-61-4265. 
The posting of wages by account 
number only, however, may lead to 
error, since bookkeepers sometimes 
transpose the digits in reporting a 
number, and the account number of 
John Smith may read 234-61-4625 
when reported, rather than 234-61- 
4265. For this reason, a mechanical 
operation has been developed to elimi- 
nate such mistakes and others in the 
employee’s name as well. 

This is done by the “collator,” a 
machine developed especially for the 
Bureau of Old-Age Insurance. Under 
the direction of a skilled operator, it 
mechanically eompares the wage cards 
of the employees, which have been 
punched from the reports made by 
employers, with their master cards. 
This is a process that is used to make 
sure the name and the account number 
of the employee is the identical name 
and number on the ledger sheet to 
which these wages are being posted. 

As the fifth and final step, these 
punched cards, in which the employee’s 
name, account number, and the wages 
reported by his employer are re- 
corded, are taken to the posting ma- 
chine. Here the amount of wages re- 
ported for the employee is recorded 
on his individual ledger sheet. An- 
other almost human machine receives 
a large block of these punched wage 
cards. As the machine receives them, 
in numerical order now, an operator 
places in the machine the ledger sheet 
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with identical name and number. He 
touches a starting button and the ma- 
chine does the rest of the work. It 
reads the information shown in the 
wage card and prints on the ledger 
sheet the serial of the employee’s ac- 
count number, the identification num- 
ber of his employer, and the wages 
paid the employee for the specified 
quarter of the year, all on one line. 

This is the story of each worker’s 
wage account, upon the basis of which 
his old-age annuity will be determined. 
Accounts are now being kept for each 
of more than forty million wage earn- 
ers. The really simple, although seem- 
ingly complicated process, by which 
they are kept is safeguarded by a large 
number of checks. Indeed, the re- 
sults of each operation are checked 
automatically. 

In brief, all that is done may be 
summarized as follows: An employer 
reports the amount of wages paid to 
each of his employees in each quarter 
of a year. This report is forwarded 
through the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue to the Baltimore office of the Bu- 
reau of Old-Age Insurance. Here, by 
means of mechanical punching, sort- 
ing, and tabulating machines, civil 
service workers transpose the wages 
reported for each worker from the 
employer’s report to an individual 
ledger sheet for each worker. This 
ledger sheet is the worker’s old-age 
insurance account. In the end, his 
wages during the last three months of 
his working life are added to all his 
other taxable wages since 1936, so 
that when he retires after he becomes 
sixty-five years of age, this account 
shows a cumulative total of his life- 
time earnings. Upon this total his old- 
age retirement annuity is computed. 




















Effective administration of old-age 
insurance involves more than the 
maintenance of these essential rec- 
ords. It includes, as well, the payment 
of benefitsto retired workers promptly 
when they become due. And it in- 
cludes the provision, through field of- 
fices the country over, of that assis- 
tance, information and service that is 
requisite to enable workers, and em- 
ployers as well, to understand and 
hence comply with the provisions of 
a new law. In its administration to 
date, the old-age insurance system has 
proved both simple and practicable. 

Such proof is the very foundation 
upon which any expansion of this pro- 
vision for social security must be based 
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if insurance protection against old age 
dependency is to be extended to agri- 
cultural workers, domestic servants 
and others. It must be clear that the 
greater difficulties of administration 
can be met. If the protection of social 
insurance is to be extended to the sur- 
vivors of workers—his widow and 
children—to workers who become 
permanently disabled before reaching 
old age, our experience with old-age 
insurance must make clear that these 
new provisions can be expeditiously 
and economically administered. The 
administration of old-age insurance to 
date is submitted as Exhibit “A” in 
the brief for an extension of protec- 
tion to this broader group. 


THE VICTOR RETURNS 


No song can make a wreath for the dark brother 
Who spent his strength upon an unseen thrust, 

Who spread his beauty for the tide to smother, 
Rather than put to sea with the unjust. 


There was no war, no wound in sight of goal, 
No bomb nor shell, no falling plane ablaze, 
Save in those inmost places of the soul 
Where the grim siege can be prolonged for days. 


Without a mortal witness. 


Earth makes little 


Of battles fought for strange democracies, 
When her towers fall and her own bones are brittle. 
She wars enough within her boundaries. 


So homeward turns this victor, his war ended. 
Down a dull road with weary steps and slow 
He struggles on, unsung and unattended. 
And it is fitting that this should be so. 





—Jessica Powers, Spirit. 








MEDICAL CARE FOR WAGE EARNING 
GROU PS* 


ANDREW J. 


Tie question of adequate med- 


ical care for the wage earning 
group is coming to be recog- 
nized as a very important aspect of 
the whole problem of social security. 
Wage workers face four great haz- 
ards—industrial accidents, old age, 
unemployment and sickness. The 
first three have been recognized and 
met in some degree through federal 
and state legislation. But sickness, 
which is as much outside the control 
of the individual worker as any of 
the other hazards and for which he 
is equally unable to prepare, is still a 
burden which he must shoulder alone. 
To the worker, sickness, or an ac- 
cident for which he is not covered 
by workmen’s compensation, comes 
as a major calamity. If he has any 
savings at all, and many are unable 
to budget any emergency fund, they 
are soon eaten up by living expenses 
and doctor’s bills. The ensuing pov- 
erty, with its frequent lack of proper 
food and its burden of worry, delays 
the period of convalescence. If some 
member of the family other than the 
breadwinner is sick and requires pro- 
longed treatment or expensive opera- 
tions, the whole family must suffer. 
The very poor and the very rich 
do not have to worry about medical 
care. The rich can pay for all they 
need in the way of family doctors and 
specialists, hospitals and nursing care. 
The destitute can claim at least some 
free care at the public hospitals and 


1 From an address before the National Council 
of Social Workers meeting in Seattle, July 2, 1938. 
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clinics, the charity wards and out- 
patient departments of other hospi- 
tals, and the services of the visiting 
nurse. But the man who is earning 
from twenty to fifty dollars a week 
is denied these services. He does not 
want charity anyway, and prefers to 
get along as best he can without ask- 
ing for it. 

And so the wage earner does with- 
out a doctor as long as he can, per- 
haps until the nagging cough has de- 
veloped into a serious case of tubercu- 
losis, or the small pain is an incurable 
cancer. He buys a bottle of patent 
medicine because it is cheaper than 
paying both a doctor’s bill and a drug- 
gist’s prescription. He reads the al- 
manac and tries the home remedy of 
the man next door. And when he 
finally does go to the doctor, he is 
scolded for not coming before, and 
then becomes miserable because he 
cannot pay his bill. If he is in for 
a long siege of illness, he borrows 
money to pay off the doctor, and the 
hospital, and then staggers under a 
burden of debt for years afterward. 
Twenty-eight percent of all personal 
loans made in the United States in 
1936 went to pay medical bills, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Cooperative 
Medicine. 

When the Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care made its exhaustive 
study during the early years of the 
depression, it disclosed many deficien- 
cies in medical care. In a study of 
9000 families, representing all eco- 
nomic levels, living in 130 different 
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communities, the quantity and quality 
of medical care received was found 
to be far below the demands of reas- 
onable standards. Service from phy- 
sicians was only 43 percent of that 
considered essential; hospital care 
was only 25 percent of what was 
necessary; and dental care was only 
25 percent of what should have been 
given. 

Standards were lowest among the 
lowest income groups. For instance, 
in families making less than $1200 a 
year, 90 percent received no dental 
care whatever. Families with an in- 
come of less than $2000 a year aver- 
aged two doctors’ calls a year, while 
families with over $10,000 a year in- 
come average five calls a year. The 
discrepancy is greater when you con- 
sider that there is more sickness in 
poorer families because of poorer 
housing, food, recreation and rest, 
and more hazardous occupations. 

Other surveys produce equally ap- 
palling figures. A more recent study 
made by the United States public 
health service says that more than 
half the sick in crowded centers re- 
ceive no medical care whatever. A 
study by the California Medical So- 
ciety shows that during one year 
forty-four out of every hundred peo- 
ple in California who needed medical 
care did not receive any at all. The 
New York Academy of Medicine 
states that more than half of the 
avoidable deaths of mothers at child- 
birth occur because of deficiencies in 
medical care. Each year 57 out of 


10,000 mothers die, more than twice 
as high a percentage as in Sweden. 
The average is brought up by the ex- 
cessive mortality in states with the 
most inadequate medical care; in 
instance, 91 


South Carolina, for 
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mothers in 10,000 die, or almost 
twice as many as the average for the 
nation. 

More and more people are begin- 
ning to inquire into the proposals 
roughly grouped under the misnomer, 
“socialized medicine.” There are 
many plans which seek to bring med- 
ical care to those who need it, and at 
the same time bring a better average 
income to physicians. They fall 
roughly into three classes: first, the 
private group pre-payment contract 
clinics, in which a number of doctors 
associate themselves to give certain 
specified care for a flat rate per 
month; second, health insurance, in 
which workers and employers, and 
perhaps the government, pay into a 
fund which is used to pay for medical 
care when it is needed; and third, 
some form of straight public subsidy 
to doctors and hospitals to provide 
medical care for those unable to meet 
even a part of their own expense. 
None of these plans affects the method 
of treating disease, but merely the 
method of paying the bills. 

The contract clinic meets the need 
of the family with a small but steady 
income—say $1500 to $3000 a year. 
Such families are able to pay a small 
monthly fee, as they pay for their in- 
surance, but are not able to build up a 
reserve large enough to meet medical 
emergencies. They are definitely not 
the charity type, and are no more anx- 
ious to ask the doctor for free help 
than they would be to ask the grocer 
for free food. 

The contract clinic is best typified 
by the Ross-Loos clinic in Los An- 
geles, the Milwaukee Medical Cen- 
ter, and the Group Health Associa- 
tion in Washington, D. C. The first 


two are organized as partnerships, 
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with full control resting in the hands 
of the doctors, while the Washington 
group is a consumers’ cooperative, 
formed by the employees of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation to 
hire doctors and secure medical care 
for the group. 

I will discuss the Milwaukee Med- 
ical Center most fully, as 1 am a mem- 
ber of this group and thoroughly 
familiar with its work and history. 
It differs only in small details from 
the other two mentioned, and from 
other less well-known organizations 
throughout the country. 

The Milwaukee Medical Center 
consists of a group of five partner 
physicians and two other doctors 
hired by them, a pharmacist, labora- 
tory technicians, and other office and 
technical assistants. They contract to 
give medical service of all kinds, in- 
cluding home and office visits, x-ray 
and laboratory service, operations 
and specialists’ care, for a flat fee of 
$1.00 a month, per person, or $3.00 
for a family regardless of size. 

In the course of their two years of 
life they have proven that it can be 
done, and that their patients receive 
more and better care than they could 
get in any other way, while the doc- 
tors receive better incomes and work 
under better conditions. 

The Milwaukee Medical Center 
caters to people with less than $2400 
a year, who have steady incomes. 
Naturally people with very small in- 
comes, or irregular ones, are not able 
to meet even this modest fee. Their 
members are mainly to be found 
among the employees of the big in- 
dustrial plants—International Har- 
vester Company, Du Pont Company, 
Stroh Die Casting Company, and so 
on; they also have associations of 
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filling station employees, postal 
clerks, hosiery workers, a consider- 
able group of office workers and a 
group of teachers from the State 
Teachers college. 

The Milwaukee Medical Center 
accepts individual members but pre- 
fers to have them join in groups and 
make certain inducements. Individuals 
are given an examination before they 
are accepted, and if they are found 
to be suffering from any chronic or 
venereal disease, in need of an opera- 
tion, or are pregnant, they are 
charged extra for treatment or opera- 
tion. Group members however are 
taken as they are, and given complete 
care for whatever they need. 

In Elk City, Oklahoma, where the 
Farmers’ Union formed a cooperative 
to build a hospital and offer all medi- 
cal care to its members, the doctors 
have been expelled from the state 
medical society and face loss of their 
license to practice, for no other reason 
than that they engaged in group con- 
tract practice. The organization re- 
ceiving the most publicity recently is 
the Group Health Association of 
Washington, D. C., a cooperative of 
several thousand federal employees 
who now find themselves involved in 
a court fight over their right to hire 
doctors and use hospital facilities. 

Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States, whose vali- 
ant fight against cancer and venereal 
disease has won him world wide re- 
spect, has urged the need for close 
cooperation between doctors and pub- 
lic health agencies, and criticized the 
closed corporation of organized medi- 
cine because “they have failed, in the 
minds of many lay people, to identify 
the common good as the first interest 
of medical organization.” 
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There are more than 40 cities in 
this country where some form of 
hospital insurance is available. The 
plans are usually organized by as- 
sociations which charge a flat fee per 
month and then pay hospital bills 
for members as they are needed. One 
of the best known and most successful 
is the Associated Hospital Service of 
New York. Their rate is $10.00 a 
year for a single person, $18.00 for 
a married couple, and $24.00 for a 
family. Benefits are for 30 days per 
person per year, in a semi-private 
room, with a 33% percent discount 
on the bill for longer periods. For 
a small additional charge a private 
room may be engaged. The service 
covers bed and board, nursing, labora- 
tory drugs and dressings, anesthesia, 
and certain other special items. . 

One of the charges most frequently 
made against group prepayment clin- 
ics, but seldom substantiated, is that 
of advertising. Advertising has long 
been a violation of “medical ethics.” 
It is amusing therefore to note that 
the April 1937 issue of the magazine 
“Hospitals,” from which most of the 
above information was taken, takes 
for granted the need for wide dis- 
semination of information on hospi- 
tal plans. I quote, “Frequent use is 
made of newspaper publicity, radio 
talks, and articles in various maga- 
zines and publications. This material 
is accepted without charge, as having 
‘news’ value or being educational in 
character. Folders are distributed 
widely among prospective subscrib- 
ers.” 

The doctors in the 300 hospitals 
which are members of this association 
are members of the American Med- 
ical Association and of unquestioned 
standing. 
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In no way in conflict with group 
medical practice is compulsory health 
insurance, under the direction of 
the national or state governments. 
Health insurance would reach those 
with low but regular incomes, and 
would give increased benefits to those 
who could now afford to join a group 
clinic but would find it difficult to 
meet large hospital bills. 

I introduced in the 1937 session of 
the Wisconsin Legislature a bill to 
provide full medical and hospital care 
to be paid for from an insurance fund 
created by a two percent payroll tax 
on employers and two percent on em- 
ployees. It covered the same people 
covered by the Social Security Act and 
their families. It provided that any 
physician licensed to practice in Wis- 
consin might register with the board, 
and that patients might exercise free 
choice from among those registered. 
Under this system it would be possible 
for the member doctors in a group 
clinic to register and accept insurance 
patients just as a private physician 
would. While the annual cost per 
family for incomes of $2400 would 
be more than that of a group clinic 
such as the Milwaukee Medical Cen- 
ter, the service would be much fuller, 
including hospitals, medicine, and 
nursing at home, in addition to all 
other services, and those with incomes 
of less than $1800 would pay less 
than clinic rates for more service. 
The bill does not carry cash benefits, 
as it was felt that they should be 
handled through the unemployment 
insurance administration. 

This health insurance plan differed 
in many essentials from the British 
and other European systems. It 
pooled all finances in a state fund, in- 
stead of working through private in- 
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surance companies and cooperative 
associations. It covered families as 
well as workers. It did not provide 
for government to share in the cost. 
It permitted free choice of physician; 
any physician licensed to practice in 
the state might register with the 
board and receive health insurance 
patients. Details of compensation 
for physicians were to be worked out 
by a board of medical advisors. The 
bill was vigorously opposed by the 
State Medical Society, however, and 
was defeated. 

Health insurance in America is 
sponsored by the labor movement. 
The American Federation of Labor 
went on record in favor of it at its 
1935 convention and is continuing to 
study the subject. Various state fed- 
erations are on record in favor of 
health insurance. In Wisconsin 
Henry Ohl, now president of the 
State Federation of Labor, intro- 
duced a health insurance bill into the 
1917 legislature, of which he was a 
member; the question has been dis- 
cussed at various state conventions 
and the federation sponsored the bill 
which I introduced in 1937. 

In addition to doctors and hospi- 
tals we must also consider the ques- 
tion of nursing and the other prob- 
lems of convalescence, which are 
many even in families able to meet 
normal medical expenses. As city 
homes grow smaller and smaller, the 
difficulty of caring for an invalid and 
at the same time maintaining the nor- 
mal activities of the household are 
constantly increasing. There is no 
space for a private nurse even if her 
salary can be met. 

In many cases a visiting nurse who 
can give baths, assist the doctor and 
sometimes change dressings or give 
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treatments, is the best solution. Often 
a full-time nurse is both a luxury and 
a bother, yet for an hour a day she is 
indispensable. Such nursing service 
is often available for the very poor, 
yet most cities do not have a similar 
arrangement for those who can afford 
to pay something but do not want or 
need a full-time trained nurse. 

Then there is a special problem 
when the mother is sick. It is im- 
possible to hire both a maid and a 
nurse, and the requirement is for 
someone who can undertake nursing 
duties for a short time each day and 
devote the rest of her time to running 
the household, caring for the children, 
and cooking. Boston has an excellent 
training school, and prepares really 
competent practical nurses able to 
take over a household on a moment’s 
notice and run it, with or without 
servants, as long as necessary. For 
the majority of cases which do not 
require extremely expert nursing, such 
helpers are much more useful to work- 
ing class families than the exorbi- 
tantly expensive registered. nurse who 
refuses to lift a finger to help with 
the household tasks. 

In America we have urgent need 
of such rest houses, where many 
serious illnesses can be prevented by 
advance care or where workers can 
recuperate from operations or ill- 
nesses away from city noise and dirt. 
Our hospitals are the best in the 
world, but we pay appallingly little 
attention to the things that may pre- 
vent illness, or to its effective cure by 
means as important as surgery. 

Any health program for America’s 
wage-earners must stress preventive 
medicine all along the line. Every 
proposal discussed in this paper helps 
to do this. The group clinic encour- 
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ages frequent examination and by re- 
moving the fear of a fee for every 
visit, makes it easy for the worker to 
go to the doctor at the first sign of 
pain, and have an operation or treat- 
ment promptly without waiting until 
the disease develops. Health insur- 
ance carries the same assurance of 
adequate and early care without fear 
of bills. Hospital insurance makes a 
necessary visit to the hospital easy 
from a financial point of view. Im- 
proved nursing service may speed re- 
covery and relieve the housewife of 
the unaccustomed strain of nursing 
work. Vacation homes, rest houses, 
and convalescent homes cut down the 
causes of future illness. At every 
point such a program aims first at 
preventing illness, then at curing it. 
Of course sickness can no more be 
treated as an isolated problem than 
can unemployment. It is related to 
the general question of economic se- 
curity, to housing, and playgrounds, 
and adult exercise facilities, and work- 
ing hours and conditions, and a host 
of other social and economic ques- 
tions. Proper education of parents 
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on the feeding and care of children, 
and of children on health and safety 
habits, is an important part of it. 
But meanwhile disease still exists, and 
accidents still happen, and wage-earn- 
ers and their families need doctors 
and nurses and hospitals and can’t 
afford to pay for them on the present 
fee basis. 

A comprehensive national health 
program, coordinating private facili- 
ties, encouraging the growth of pri- 
vate group clinics and hospital asso- 
ciations and nursing societies, pro- 
viding funds where needed through 
health insurance schemes financed by 
workers and industry, and from out- 
right subsidy of health facilities where 
needed, must be built. In many parts 
of the country we have made a start 
toward meeting our health needs. If 
we can overcome the fanatical hostil- 
ity of a section of the medical frater- 
nity and educate the public on the 
need for such a program, we can 
promise good health and the happi- 
ness it brings to a far greater pro- 
portion of our people than have it 
today. 


PROTEST 


These tears are small expressions of my grief, 
Welling at a name, falling to be lost 

On cloth or hand, such small things and so brief, 
And yet I weep. Tell me the final cost 


Of death is grief and I shall shout you down 
With bitter words, for death has left me still 
Alive and too aware of earth, dark brown 
And withered flowers on a raw clay hill. 


—Mary-Vircinia ROSENFELD. 








AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING RETAIL 
COOPERATIVE 


Joun I. KoLEHMAINEN 


History and Growth 


A GROUP of sixty-two Finnish 
A immigrant wage earners or- 
ganized on May 5, 1911, a 
cooperative dairy in Waukegan, Illi- 
nois. The impulse for its organiza- 
tion came from a “milk strike” of a 


number of Finnish housewives against 
a boost in the price of milk. The 


share capital subscribed for the dairy 
amounted to only $630. Sales for 
the first year were nearly $7,000; the 
year’s operations ended, however, 
with a net loss of $74. Since that 
time the cooperative has enjoyed a 
rapid and continuous growth. The 
following table shows the growth in 
membership, sales, net savings, and 
share capital: 








Net Share 

Year Membership Sales Savings Capital 
socio cata vic Cat ena's ae ak kg ds ew aR 62 $6,810.00 $74.00* $630.00 
isi c cee eiyeendaesWirkcepcesseteien sé Iol 12,420.11 784.68 1,008 .00 
 eiiecc cree nhoceennsceR bees INNee Ree. 136 14,350.00 1,119.00 1,698.00 
SS aa eee eer eee 170 16,980.00 620.00 2,810.00 
A aickS Nia NoieResakedehahhessv hes 184 20, 737-75 1,000.35 3,090.00 
IES eae ee en ee re ee 232 37,110.00 22.56* 4» 510.00 
RS Ad Seen ae ebaes eiveeedar sews ss 260 95,241.00 104.08* 5,820.00 
Bacar daunes a dacare se eenediscbon tee 306 106, 336.00 5,658 .91* 6,430.00 
reer eee rT rie 340 128, 302.74 2,890.87 7200.00 
BG ctads ete ea sete dabs ere trhsseeees 421 183,078.80 8,243.80 7040.00 
eS tat rata cl tis cua se lps poke waears Onn 540 157,559.56 5,594.22 9,050.00 
RC le Pcsiadte wae dv imnd amnanemaeniges 632 195,212.23 8,605.95 19,010.00 
ee wit tae hit nck ale eid a. aoe Weeden see ate 720 284,153.09 11,381.78 24,390.00 
Ee aid wae vente sees bese eeeeeeer heres 784 353,442.11 15,235.73 32,780.00 
| errr reer ry ere rer rere 873 497, 204.63 21,658.36 37145§0.00 
BEY scared netwessw4eceesveewssesentn 1,041 556,290.26 15,757.21 44,030.00 
ERE eee cere re rete ty reer 1,200 $79,617.62 24,135.77 47,710.00 
NE socio ale: Hate dais wee am aman ease nene sie 1,351 679, 198.22 24,169.69 54,520.00 
IS ake aidan cov hcie ead ce pene anime aaa 1,527 797, 567.06 41,983.83 61,000.00 
Necks dency rcxeeeday neada does an ies 1,814 818,753.55 35,565.50 JO, 190.00 
| BO ee aren Pr en ner re ere 2,037 766,157.71 26, 576.88 75,530.00 
DEES Rta Greiice Win aoa eden <eace ras Koda eid 2,050 607,016.24 9,544.00 78, 350.00 
Rat S002 .ttwa tudihiateiwaade he esees 2,096 534,478.32 15,799.58 76,760.00 
BE exitionicrcatacei nar weshes Pale eewose 2,109 546,903.08 597.60 75,040.00 
SERPS ESE Ee re er ere Cer re rete 2,062 637, 408.32 19, 345.28 72,140.00 
eas eer bes 4a SepeGaeN es Weed metas 2,236 729, 735-57 33»333-14 76, 380.00 
esas ccs oc key anise +5aceum eee tiedes 2,670 818,613.58 24,845.35 88, 500.00 


* Indicates net deficit. 





The cooperative began, as noted 
above, asa dairy. In May, 1916, the 
association expanded into the grocery 
field and shortly afterward added a 
meat department. In July of the 
same year the name of the association 
was changed from The Cooperative 


Dairy to The Cooperative Trading 
Company. In 1921 a group of forty 
to fifty milk producers joined the co- 
operative, making it a joint producer- 
consumer association. The farmers, 
on the one hand, invested a consider- 
able sum of money in the venture; 
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the cooperative, on the other hand, 
agreed to pay the farmers rebates on 
sales to, as well as on purchases from, 
the organization.’ In 19265 the first 
branch store was opened on Washing- 
ton Street, Waukegan; other branches 
were opened in 1929, 1931, 1935, and 
1937. In 1928 the cooperative pro- 
cured through purchase the Finnish 
Mercantile Cooperative Association, 
a non-Rochdale venture begun in 
1906. In 1936 a modern service sta- 
tion was opened on Belvidere and 
Jackson Streets; a year later the co- 
operative opened its $30,000 ware- 
house on the same site. The associa- 
tion has recently completed an $18,- 
000 expenditure in re-equipping its 


dairy plant; now in the process of 
construction are a new bakery (esti- 
mated cost $8,000-$10,000) and a 
sausage kitchen and smoke house (es- 
timated cost $2,500). The coopera- 
tive is, by far, the largest retail or- 
ganization in the city of Waukegan. 


Credit Union 


Since May, 1930, a cooperative 
credit union—by name The Wauke- 
gan Cooperative Credit Union—has 
been operated in conjunction with the 
Cooperative Trading Company. Its 
membership, resources, and financial 
condition are given in the following 
table: 


Total Share Balance 
End of Year Members Borrowers Assets Capital of Loans 
MGs co ccascks cacdwindeyankercanes go 24 $3,141.79 $3,068.75 $2,735.00 
Bi éyabcscstaskaracecuseussvaneont 132 50 7,911.77 7:399-75 7,456.00 
WE ocoercad nts ssuctavescunecauans 144 63 9,158.08 8,460.60 8,479.50 
Bk uiiencekwaneeeunacuaiuecicas 175 83 12,127.46 11,040.50 10, 890.24 
DE erpbeccransapacues teu cnowsaes 207 93 16,699.80 15,180.71 15,624.19 
ice 0 wekanena pe bese se esunes 290 127 33,075.62 30,684.57 23,205.87 
Gis bcseutctscuscocaedesebaametené 425 225 55,909.44 51,843.50 47,666.94 
Cash Loans No. Dividend 
During Year Receipts Made ofLoans’ Rate 
Gs oie cdagiccak oeeiweaseesh es enesey eens $6,491.71 $5,185.00 41 4% 
i suddnewiashoeciad eed dee elcingmamenarhenns 15,102.93 11,905.00 61 
(| SELLE Ek ae en eneae nr ee eee mene ere meen one rerae Pnntes om oe 12,728.17 8,951.00 60 4% 
GN iri dteascnkce0ksscweeubs<ceuiseudeokeeuanex 21,835.06 15,904.00 93 5 
aroha iucsa inne idscesnseerudeteseedcardine 28, 696.26 21,629.00 109 5 
MG ec iaiedeeedsacinasscceamteuesesscuseens 49,484.48 33,640.00 140 5 
SE civic sep aeeenecautuscdueriecuasiakeescess< 83,491.55 66,720.60 250 5 


The credit union is affliated with the 
Illinois Credit Union League and the 
Credit Union National Association. 


* Article XII, Section 3, of the By-Laws reads: 
“After necessary legal reserves and deductions 
have been made from the net income, the re- 
mainder shall be distributed, in a manner de- 
scribed by the annual shareholders’ meeting, as 
patronage dividends to the patrons, equally to 
members and non-members, on the basis of their 
patronage, but the rate of such patronage divi- 
dends paid on products marketed shall be only 
one-third (14) as large as the rate of dividends 
paid on customers’ purchases.” 


The Cooperative Trading Company, 
on the other hand, is a member of the 
Central States Cooperative League, 
Chicago Cooperative Wholesale, Cen- 
tral Cooperative Wholesale of Supe- 
rior, Wisconsin, and the Cooperative 


League of the United States. 


Current Operations 


From 1911 to 1916 the Coopera- 
tive Trading Company was engaged 
in only one line of activity, namely, 
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the processing and distribution of 
milk and allied products. Since 1916 
the association has carefully but con- 
tinuously expanded into many other 
fields. At the present time it is oper- 
ating the following: | 


1937 Sales 

Dairy Department...........5..0.- $235,968.52 
Bakery Department............... 22,940.25 
I i's 4.d:s.oc ovine no 04:99 25,239.69 
Main Store Grocery Department.... 81,595.27 
Main Store Meat Department...... 85,474.06 
SS ee 81,993.60 
eer 73,555.87 

MN i ircccaeioesens 45,255.59 
REE ee ee 65,551.94 

Ot er 61,156.33 

_ 3 SSPE R Er eee 9,163.06 

PE IE os ce ceeecrcceiesnee 30,719.40 


In 1938 two new departments have 
been added to date: (1) The feed 
and farm supplies, in operation four 
months; and (2) The educational de- 
partment, in operation since the first 
of the year. The sausage kitchen and 
smoke house, now being built, will be 
undoubtedly operated as a separate 
department. It might also be noted 
that each of the branch stores has 
two sub-departments: a grocery and 
a meat market. 

The net value of the cooperative’s 
plant and equipment, as of December 
31, 1937, was $207,751. Its total 
assets exceed $308,000; its total net 
worth is $205,279 and its share cap- 
ital is $88,500. 


Relations to Organized Labor 


The Cooperative Trading Com- 
pany, begun by wage earners and 
drawing upon the wage earning class 
for a greater part of its membership, 
has naturally maintained a very close 
relationship with Organized Labor. 
The action of the cooperative during 
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the Steel Strike of 1919 illustrates 
its attitude toward Labor. A large 
number of the cooperative’s members 
and customers had walked out in the 
strike. The semi-annual meeting of 
the membership in October, 1919, 
was called upon to consider what 
should be the cooperative’s attitude 
toward the strike. The directors’ 
resolution, which in effect gave the 
union unconditional use of the cooper- 
ative, was unanimously approved by 
the members. Moreover, the board 
was empowered to “act in any way 
to help the strikers . . . no sacrifice 
would be too great to help win the 
steel workers’ strike.” 

The cooperative has, in addition, 
always urged the unionization of its 
employees. The association’s milk 
drivers and dairy workers have been 
in the local of the International 
Teamsters’ Union since its organiza- 
tion and have taken an active part in 
inducing other dairy employees to be- 
come unionized. The cooperative’s 
meat cutters are also affiliated with 
an A. F. of L. local; it might be added 
that when a premature attempt was 
made several years ago to organize 
the city’s meat cutters, the coopera- 
tive was the first organization to sign 
the agreement. The rest of the co- 
operative’s employees—clerks, driv- 
ers, office workers, etc.—are organ- 
ized in a temporary union of Cooper- 
ative Employees. When its mem- 
bers find a place for them in the na- 
tional movement their temporary 
union will be dissolved. 

Perhaps the best evidence of the 
cooperative’s sympathetic attitude to- 
ward Labor is reflected in the fact 
that of its present board of nine direc- 
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tors, more than half are members of 
A. F. of L. locals. 


Benefits to Producers 


In 1921, as above stated, the Co- 
operative Trading Company invited 
those farmers who had been supply- 
ing it with milk to join the urban 
organization rather than forming, as 
the dairymen had thought of doing, a 
separate marketing cooperative.” The 
benefits to the farmers from partici- 
pation in the association have been, 
without a doubt, greater than those 
they might have derived from a 
simple marketing cooperative. For, 
in addition to having a year-in-year- 
out market for their milk, receiving 
for it the highest prevailing prices, 
the farmers have received interest on 
their share capital, patronage rebates 
on their purchases, and patronage 
dividends on their sales. For the year 
1936, as an example, the farmer- 
members received over $2,000 as a 
reward for their membership in and 
their support of the association: (1) 
$221 in the form of interest on capital 
stock held by them; (2) $630 in 
patronage rebates for their purchases 
from the cooperative; and (3) over 
$1,200—or $30 per capita—in pa- 
tronage dividends for their sales to 
the cooperative. All this, of course, 
in addition to getting the prevailing 
prices for their milk. 


*See author’s “Same Co-op Serves Both Pro- 
ducer and Consumer,” News for Farmer Co- 
operatives (Farm Credit Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C.), February, 1938. 
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Benefits to Consumers 


The urban consumers have also 
reaped immense benefits from the co- 
operative. In the first place, over 
$400,000 has been returned to them 
in the form of patronage rebates in 
the twenty-seven years of the coopera- 
tive’s existence; the rebates for 1937, 
for example, exceeded $23,000. The 
distribution of this vast sum has im- 
plemented in no small way the pur- 
chasing power of the rank and file 
wage earners. The consumers, in ad- 
dition, have had access to quality 
merchandise; the cooperative, owned 
and operated by them, has had no in- 
centive toward fleecing its members 
with inferior and cheap goods. In 
other fields, too, the cooperative has 
benefited its members: it has given 
them wide experience in the demo- 
cratic ownership and operation of a 
large business; it has performed, 
through its diverse clubs and aux- 
iliaries, important educational, recre- 
ational, and social functions whose 
net effect has been to facilitate the 
process of adjustment of Finnish and 
other immigrants to American life.* 

The contributions of the Coopera- 
tive Trading Company to producers, 
consumers, members and non-mem- 
bers have been, thus, many and sig- 
nificant. The cooperative is a living 
testimonial of what can be achieved 
when wage earners together build and 
operate their own enterprises to serve 
their own needs. 

*A detailed study, The Cooperative Trading 
Company, The Case History of a Successful 


Producer-Consumer Cooperative, by the writer 
~vill be published this fall. 











WHAT GOOD ADMINISTRATION MEANS 


TO LABOR 


well as our Federal Govern- 

ment, has a law-making body. 
Able men and women devote part or 
all of their time to legislation. Our 
city councils, State Legislatures and 
national Congress require the full- 
time services of many people in addi- 
tion to the actual legislators. The 
political parties—through which the 
people elect these legislators to ex- 
press their will—also absorb the ener- 
gies of many people. An enormous 
amount of time is devoted to the civic, 
labor and other agencies which pre- 
sent their programs to the political 
candidates and to the legislative 
agencies. The time and energy which 
the citizens of this country spend 
upon their duties as voters raise to 
enormous proportions the total ef- 
forts to enact our laws. How far do 
we carry out the laws which we pass, 
and how can the enforcement of laws 
keep pace with their enactment? 

We try to keep our laws in line 
with the demands of everyday living 
and working—east and west, north 
and south, city and country. We try 
to keep them abreast of modern ma- 
chinery and inventions; modern pro- 
duction and transportation; modern 
ideas of health, education and accept- 
able living. For law is crystallized 
public opinion based upon experience 
—the views of the people as seen and 
expressed by the law makers. These 
laws and ordinances fill many vol- 
umes; the machinery for enacting 
them is impressive. But their purpose 
is simple—better living, better work- 


E = city and every state, as 
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ing conditions and greater opportuni- 
ties in an ever more complex world. 

Although the major purpose of law- 
making is simple, it is not simple to 
make a law work. Principles do not 
operate automatically, nor do they 
enforce themselves even when they 
are written into the statutes. There 
are many times and countless details 
where judgment, experience, skill and 
the proper machinery are needed, if 
the principle or the law is to become 
a practical reality. 


The Purpose of Labor Legislation 


Through labor laws we attempt to 
establish or to protect certain rights 
of workers, we state certain principles 
or rules for working and earning a 
living, we fix standards to guide con- 
duct and to regulate conditions on the 
job. 

To a certain extent these laws are 
self-enforcing. People normally com- 
ply with the law of the land, unless 
they think that it is unreasonable, out 
of line with public opinion, contrary to 
their customary way of doing things 
or against their personal interests. 
But possible misunderstanding or mis- 
interpretation of a law, inertia or in- 
tentional non-compliance make some 
kind of administering or enforcing 
machinery necessary in order to as- 
sure proper compliance. 

For example, where the principle 
of safety is put into a law, the de- 
tails of safe practice are generally 
written into codes for guards, blow- 
ers and exhausts, safe buildings, equip- 
ment and general plant procedure. 
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These codes must be enforced by 
agents who are thoroughly familiar 
with the safety problems of the indus- 
tries for which they are responsible 
and who know how to help the man- 
agement and the workers put them 
into actual practice to prevent acci- 
dents and to safeguard the worker’s 
health. 

In workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, carrying out the spirit of the 
law means compensating the injured 
worker as nearly as possible for his 
wage loss from the accident. Since 
the funds to pay compensation are 
limited, the first duty in administering 
this law is to collect the money from 
the employer as economically as pos- 
sible and to turn over every possible 
cent to the injured worker. It also 
means a minimum of delay and red 
tape in paying that money to the in- 
jured worker or to his family, so that 
it will come in about the time they 
would otherwise be counting on the 
pay envelope. To do this takes effec- 
tive and economical machinery for 
collecting the employer’s premium 
payments, for reporting accidents, 
for determining the extent of the 
wage loss and for establishing and 
paying the claim. 

Good administration of a wage 
claim collection law provides a simple 
procedure for the worker to report 
his claim, helps him to assemble the 
information he needs to establish that 
claim, takes the matter up with the 
employer and secures the wages wher- 
ever possible without court action or 
delay. 

Since a child labor law is designed 
to keep children who are under age 
out of employment, good enforcement 
begins with certificates of age, health 
and schooling, or work permits. A 
good certificating or work permit sys- 
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tem helps employers to comply with 
the law; but there must also be sys- 
tematic inspection of the plants that 
can use child labor to help employers 
understand and follow the law, to 
jack up those who grow careless and 
to check intentional violation. The 
inspectors must know the processes 
where young people may be employed, 
must check age records, and must 
check and prove time and pay-roll 
records against all children in the age 
groups whose hours or types of em- 
ployment are legally restricted. 

Enforcement of legal wage and 
hours provisions demands enough 
knowledge of the industry to recog- 
nize the processes and operations in 
checking the plant records. It takes 
ability to get an idea of employment 
policies and of general plant opera- 
tions by going over the time and pay- 
roll records. It means knowing what 
to look for when inspecting the plant 
for compliance with the wage and 
hours provisions. It takes capacity 
for getting information from the em- 
ployees out of working hours, without 
endangering the informant’s job. 

The public employment service is 
there to refer workers to jobs for 
which they are fitted and to give em- 
ployers the names of workers who 
are qualified for the openings which 
the employer has listed with the serv- 
ice. If the employer is to respect the 
employment service enough to reg- 
ister available positions or to inter- 
view those whom it recommends, the 
people with whom he deals must have 
some practical and technical knowl- 
edge of the jobs. In the same way, 
labor must be able to respect the 
practical and technical knowledge of 
the persons who interview and refer 
workers to jobs. 
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And so with all labor laws. They 
were passed to meet a specific need or 
to enforce a definite standard. Only 
the first hurdle is taken when a stand- 
ard is enacted into law. The test 
comes when the law is applied to the 
actual situation. To make the law 
work there must be the proper ma- 
chinery and the people who know how 
to operate it. 


The Task of Administration 


When a labor law is passed, a 
bureau, department or commission is 
created, or an existing one is charged 
with administering the rights which 
that law recognizes or establishes. 
This administering agency should be 
planned and conducted to fulfill the 
expressed objectives of the act, and 
this is the first condition of good ad- 
ministration. Since there is usually 
much public feeling and experience 
behind the law, its administration 
should be grounded upon understand- 
ing of the problems, feelings and ex- 
pectations which went into the legis- 
lation. The administration of a law 
should be responsive to the possible 
and to the actual effects upon those 
who are most directly concerned. 

Since labor laws have to do with 
workers, with their union program, 
with the industries and occupations 
where they are employed, with their 
working conditions and with what 
they consider acceptable living stand- 
ards, a broad understanding of these 
is essential to sound administration. 
It must be more than book knowledge. 
There must be real understanding of 
organized labor’s program through 
constant labor contacts and through 
union experience, and there must be 
some practical insight into the prob- 
lems of management. 
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A good government bureau, like a 
good factory, should be set up and 
directed to the job to be done, every 
unit maintained at high operating 
level, balanced and geared with 
the other operating units. The 
bureau enforcing a labor law is 
there to search out, follow up and 
correct violations of the labor laws. 
An even more important function is 
to educate employers, workers, con- 
sumers and the public to go along with 
the law. The rules, specifications or 
codes for compliance with the law 
must be drawn and must be enforced 
in detail and with a long view of the 
consequences, The work must con- 
stantly be supported by the facts— 
not just any interesting facts or fig- 
ures someone may happen to collect— 
but the facts that bear specifically on 
the law and on the task and the effects 
of administering that law. 

All of this work must be integrated, 
to give every labor law enforcing unit 
in the State the benefit of the facts, ex- 
perience and machinery of every other 
labor law enforcing unit and of any 
other pertinent government services. 
For example, the safety inspection 
service and the workmen’s compensa- 
tion administration must cooperate so 
closely that each accident is immedi- 
ately followed by safety inspection 
and by better safety education. 


People Fitted to Administer Labor’s 
Rights 


All good administration requires a 
director and a staff practically and 
technically fitted for their jobs. It 
has often been said that competent 
people backed by popular support can 
make a badly drawn law work reason- 
ably well, while even a good law fails 
if it is badly administered. For this 























reason, the first concern in setting up 
the administration for a new law is 
to search out and to secure for the 
job the people who are the most com- 
petent in that special field. 

A good staff depends first of all 
upon the administrator. Good ad- 
ministrators are rare, and giving 
someone the title does not fit him for 
the job. Therefore organized labor 
should size up the job and, wher it de- 
mands a director, go after the best 
person we can get; but be sure that he 
knows and understands the union and 
the union program. A person of high 
professional or administrative stand- 
ing in another field is not for that rea- 
son equipped to administer a labor 
law, any more than an excellent banker 
or lawyer is fitted to perform a deli- 
cate surgical operation or, without 
previous training and technical experi- 
ence, to construct a suitable building 
or a safe bridge. It is a good idea 
to keep a list of persons who would 
be good administrators of labor 
laws—union members or persons who 
are genuinely friendly to labor—so as 
to have people to suggest for possible 
openings. 

A good administrator must have 
an over-all view of the work to be 
done. If he goes into a new set-up 
he must have time to plan the work, 
to see what skills it will take and to 
estimate the numbers of people with 
each kind of skill who are needed to 
do the job. He should then be able 
to secure these people through the 
civil service, and we cannot over- 
estimate the importance of a civil 
service that attracts and selects the 
best people in the field. The civil 
service should be used to secure the 
lawyers and the technical experts as 
well as the positions with less salary 
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and responsibility; and the examina- 
tions should give proper weight to 
practical experience in the field as well 
as to formal education. 

In an established bureau or depart- 
ment, a good administrator must keep 
the organization pointed to its func- 
tion, must prevent it from falling into 
a rut, and at the same time must avoid 
the confusion and turmoil of too many 
or too abrupt changes. A really good 
administrator has the rare gift of 
placing people wisely where they can 
do their best work and of integrating 
their tasks and capacities into a bal- 
anced and harmonious whole. 

The staff to administer a labor law 
should also be chosen for their prac- 
tical experience and technical training 
in that particular field, if the results 
are to be satisfactory. For many posi- 
tions of responsibility in administer- 
ing labor’s rights no one is as good 
as the skilled craftsman with long 
work and trade union experience. He 
knows machines and industry and he 
is practical. It takes technically trained 
people to do some of the work re- 
quired in administering labor’s rights 
—as in present industrial health 
work—because modern industrial 
processes are becoming so involved. 
But technical training is of no avail 
in the administration of labor’s rights 
unless the technical people use their 
skill to promote the basic purposes 
of the law. They must be practical 
and they must have demonstrated 
their desire and their capacity to work 
with organized labor. 

Each person must be selected on ac- 
count of fitness for the particular job 
as carefully as workers are chosen for 
fine cabinet making, for structural 
steel construction, for locomotive en- 
gineering or airplane piloting, preci- 
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sion instrument making, or quality 
printing. That is what selection by 
the civil service means at its best. The 
salaries must be enough to enable 
people to stay without too great a 
personal sacrifice. There must be 
some assurance that the appointee can 
keep the position as long as he does 
satisfactory work. There must be 
opportunity for promotion or for 
recognition. ‘There must be oppor- 
tunity for further training on the 
job—like the special courses that some 
State labor departments give to their 
factory inspectors. At the same time, 
persons in responsible staff positions 
should not be excused for complete 
lack of the requisite technical knowl- 
edge, or for failure to understand 
labor and industry, on the ground 
that they are learning on the job. 
The learner in industry is placed 
where he can do the least damage to 
output. He is apprenticed according 
to strict rules relating to a definite 
learning period and a definite schedule 
of processes to be learned, a strict 
ratio of apprentices to trained work- 
ers, and a schedule of rates of pay, in- 
creasing with his skill. In the admin- 
istration of labor laws the beginner’s 
training should be sharply distin- 
guished from the additional training 
given to the skilled and experienced 
staff members or to those long on the 
job; and his position and responsibili- 
ties should be those of a beginner. 
Whenever the machinery for ad- 
ministering a labor law is already in 
operation, it is important to help those 
who are on the job to carry out the 
terms and the spirit of the law as far 
as they can. When there are vacan- 
cies, they should be filled with the best 
possible candidates. Whenever there 
is a change, and especially when it oc- 
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curs in the highest administrative of- 
fices, go after the best people you can 
get to fillthe places. If you can get a 
union man appointed to a position of 
administrative responsibility in en- 
forcing labor’s legal rights, go after 
the best equipped union man for the 
job whom you can find. Then keep 
him in office and support him through 
thick and thin. 


Strengthening Administration 


Those who care about the enforce- 
ment of the law can do their best to 
strengthen every constructive piece of 
work the administrator or the en- 
forcing officer tries to do. One way 
for organized labor to strengthen ad- 
ministration is to keep in touch with 
the director and with the staff, to 
know their work and how they are 
doing it. Sometimes the best way to 
do that is to insist upon advisory com- 
mittees where workers have equal 
representation with employers; but 
these advisory committees must be 
more than window dressing. They 
must be called in before the work is 
planned or the policy is adopted, not 
afterwards to salvage the wreckage. 

The complaint is often made that 
the representatives of organized labor 
do not attend meetings of these ad- 
visory committees; and the fault 
seems to lie on both sides. The same 
few representatives are generally 
chosen to serve on every committee. 
One man can only go to so many meet- 
ings without sacrifice to his regular 
work; so he may miss the meeting 
where something breaks that is im- 
portant to labor. The answer there 
is for the union to train up enough 
people to spread this committee work 
around more. This is healthier for 
the organization, too, because it puts 
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more members to active service for 
their union. But even when the union 
representatives are not overloaded 
with committee work, they cannot be 
expected to take such work seriously 
unless organized labor’s advice is seri- 
ously wanted and used. In cases like 
this, each side must meet the other 
half way, and organized labor, be- 
cause it cares about the results, will 
often have to take the initiative. 

Sometimes the best way for or- 
ganized labor to keep in touch with 
the administration of a labor law is 
to send members down to the office 
to ask questions about certain things 
that the staff is doing and how they 
are doing it. The labor representa- 
tives who do this are not spying, for 
the labor office is set up to service 
labor; and union members will not be 
looked upon as spies unless there is 
something to hide. Of course, the 
union does not want to interfere with 
the work of the office; but regular and 
thorough inspection visits by a union 
committee with careful explanation of 
the entire office lay-out and of the 
work of each unit, should help both 
the union and the administrative office 
to get the results labor was after when 
it worked for the law. 

In addition, it is important to have 
the directors of the labor law enforc- 
ing services or units appear before the 
central labor unions and State bodies. 
It should be made clear to them that 
they are not invited to make political 
speeches but to outline their work and 
how they are going about it. If these 
directors or members of their staff 
appear before the Federation fre- 
quently, they can describe the func- 
tions of each unit in some detail, what 
they do, how they do it, who the staff 
are and what their qualifications are 
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for the job. After they have spoken, 
the members should have a chance to 
ask them questions. These questions 
may help the union members to see 
the job of enforcing the law; they may 
suggest to the administrator better 
ways of doing his job. No unit of a 
labor law enforcing agency, not eyen 
the statistics or the accounting depart- 
ment, nor the technical problems of 
vocational education, have anything 
that cannot be understood by the 
union if the work is described practi- 
cally and clearly. Very often highly 
technical words hide muddy thinking, 
and it helps to have to describe the 
work in terms of its practical useful- 
ness. 

Another way to strengthen the ad- 
ministration of a labor law is to see 
that it has an adequate appropriation. 
Of course, a large appropriation may 
not mean good work, for more money 
gives more chances for waste. But it 
is just as true that there are limits to 
good work without funds. It is im- 
possible, for example, for a handful 
of inspectors to inspect all workshops 
in a large industrial State. All that a 
group of first-rate inspectors can do 
under such conditions is to look over 
the State carefully, decide what most 
needs to be done and do it as far as 
their staff and resources permit. Those 
who are less competent, especially if 
they are without sufficient travel al- 
lowance or clerical help, may do what 
they can, or give up. And so it is with 
carrying out other labor laws and with 
all the functions of the labor depart- 
ment. 

It is not easy to judge what is an 
adequate appropriation for the serv- 
ice any agency is expected to render. 
Those on the outside often do not stop 
to think of the technical details that 
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are necessary to the work. Those on 
the inside may not be able to see the 
woods for the trees. It is hard to keep 
an organization in balance in relation 
to its budget. A piece of work is un- 
dertaken without realization of what 
it will finally cost. Some one sells the 
administrator a good idea that be- 
comes an expensive side issue; then 
there isn’t enough money to do the 
regular job, and the easiest way out 
is to ask for more funds. 

Even conscientious, practical and 
experienced administrators get into 
this kind of a jam once in a while; and 
when they are impractical or not con- 
stantly aware of the reason they and 
the agency are there, it is easy to waste 
money. For example, a statistics and 
information service, which finds and 
publishes the facts which directly help 
to administer the law, can greatly im- 
prove enforcement and can reduce 
costs by keeping administration con- 
stantly pointed to the problem. But 
otherwise the research and informa- 
tion service may waste money lavishly. 
Some research projects that are paid 
for out of labor appropriations might 
better be done by a university or by a 
foundation. And so it is with other 
activities in a labor law enforcing 
agency. 

To meet this situation and to help 
to keep the administration practical, 
the expenditures of the agency should 
be published at least quarterly. The 
report should be simple and clear, so 
that the practical man can see how 
the money is spent. It should show 
how much is spent for each unit of 
the service—the inspection, the sta- 
tistical, the administrative office, etc. 
Along with these figures, there should 
be an account of the work done. For 
example, to report the number of in- 
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spectors with the territories they have 
to cover gives a better idea of the 
work than to list the total number of 
inspections, since an inspection may 
take five minutes or five days. The 
financial report for vocational edu- 
cation should show the source and 
amounts of all appropriations and in- 
come, and the amounts spent for build- 
ings, equipment, supervisors and co- 
ordinators, other administrators and 
teachers, so that the practical man 
may see just how the money was used. 
Or again, the number of placements 
in private industry could be given for 
each local office, along with the report 
of expenditures; or the administra- 
tive costs of the compensation board 
or commission could be compared 
with the number of cases which it 
handles, the amount of work on each 
case, and the total benefits paid. The 
financial report for vocational educa- 
tion should show the source and the 
amounts of all appropriations and in- 
come and the amounts spent for build- 
ing equipment, supervisors and co- 
ordinators, other administration and 
teachers, so that the practical man 
may see how the money was used. And 
whenever a government agency asks 
organized labor to help it secure a 
larger appropriation, it should give to 
organized labor a carefully itemized 
and understandable account of what 
it spends and of the way it plans to 
use the added funds. 

Organized labor is interested in 
these reports and in the office and 
personnel of the labor law enforcing 
agencies because labor wants the law 
to work. The enemies of any law can 
find plenty of fault with its adminis- 
tration; but the friends must stand by 
to see that it does work. Sometimes 
that means standing up for the labor 
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law enforcing agency; but you have to 
know it through and through if you 
are going to meet the critics on their 
own ground. Sometimes support of 
the law means careful review of the 
enforcing agency’s work, in order to 
see how it can be improved. There 
should be nothing wrong or under- 
hand in labor’s frank interest in the 
labor department nor in the labor de- 
partment’s contacts with organized 
labor. We take it for granted that 
the department of agriculture is there 
to serve the farmer and the depart- 
ment of commerce, to serve industry 
and business. The best labor law en- 
forcement is found where the admin- 
istrative office and organized labor 
frankly cooperate to see that the 
standards written into the labor laws 
become a practical reality. 


1. What are the director’s: (a) 
union experience; (b) practical or 
technical knowledge of the specific 
problems of the law he is expected to 
administer; (c) experience in adminis- 
tration? 

2. What are the: (a) union experi- 
ence; (b) practical or technical knowl- 
edge of the specific problems of that 
law, of the key members of the staff 
and of the technical experts? 

3. Do they check with the unions 
on questions of policy? Before the 
policy is set, or afterwards? 

4. Can the union get service from 
the office that is enforcing the labor 
law? What kind of service? What 
do you have to do to get it? 

5. What information can you get 
about the work of the office that en- 
forces a labor law? Does the office 
make the necessary reports and tech- 
nical information available to organ- 
ized labor? How can you get these? 
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Does the office refuse to give the 
unions information on the ground that 
it is confidential or administrative ? 


6. Is the information that is col- 
lected and published by the agency 
that administers a labor law pointed 
to the practical objectives of the law? 
or is it impractical and boondoggling ? 


7. Does the published financial 
statement show how much is spent for 
each of the services provided in the 
law and specifically in some detail for 
administration? 


8. Does the agency only turn to the 
union when it wants help in securing 
an increase in appropriation? What 
guarantee has the union that the larger 
appropriation will be used to safe- 
guard and to promote labor’s legal 
rights? 

9. Does organized labor have at 
least equal representation with the 
employers and with the public in con- 
ferences and committees? 


10. If there is an administrative 
board, what proportion of the mem- 
bers are from organized labor ? What 
are the experience and affiliations of 
the chairman and of the other board 
members ? 


11. What provision is made to 
service the union board members with 
the necessary facts? To make it pos- 
sible for the labor member to attend 
without too great personal sacrifice or 
too great loss of his services to his 
union? Does the labor law adminis- 
tering agency detail someone to pro- 
vide the board or committee members 
with this information and, if so, is he 
a union member? 


12. What committees do you have 
in your union to keep in touch with 
your different labor law enforcing 
agencies, and how actively do they 
function ? 








A BLACK MAN’S SOUL 


AtviInN Epwarp Moore 


rose from the breakfast table, 

picked up his ragged black hat 
from the floor and jammed it down on 
his huge, black head. His wife, squat, 
black-faced, handed him his dinner 
pail, a ten-pound lard can, heavy with 
the large amount of food necessary to 
supply energy for Big Boy’s gigantic 
labors. 

Big Boy was proud of the hardest 
job in all “The Woods”, a job that 
only a giant could hold. For six years 
now he had wielded the skidder tongs, 
and a man that sets tongs has to eat 
heavy—too heavy for Big Boy’s 
wages. 

“Dey ain’t nothin’ much lef’ fo’ de 
chill’ns, Big Boy,” his wife com- 
plained, ‘‘an’ Ah don’ b’lieve us gwine 
git no mo’ credit at de sto’. Us owes 
Mr. Pahsons too much. Looks lak 
yo’ bettah draw anuddah book from 
de Commissary, Big Boy.” 

Big Boy looked gloomily down at 
his short wife from his height of six 
feet, four. In the next room some of 
their thirteen children were making a 
racket. 

“T jes’ drawed a book on my pay, 
day befo’ yisteday,” he answered. “I 
ain’t got but one day’s pay in now. 
How’s us gwine pay de rent, if’n we 
keeps on drawing books?” 

‘Ah don’ know, Silas, but de chill’ns 
hongry. Ah sho’ do wish yo’ could 
a-got dat job riding’ for Sonny—Ah 
sho’ do. Looks lak six yeah’s hahd 
wuk’d a-made ’em——” 

“Six yeah’s hahd wuk don’ mean 


[: WAS still dark when Big Boy 
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nothin’ as long’s you’s a niggah,” re- 
plied Big Boy, bitterly. ‘‘Sonny’s a 
niggah—dat’s de reason I couldn’t 
git ’im de job ridin’. He’s my chile. 
He’s black lak I am, dat’s de reason. 
A niggah cain’t git nowhuh in dis yeah 
wuhld. Dis is uh white man’s wuhld. 
Dat good-fo’-nothin’ weak white kid 
whut de boss brought out to ride don’ 
know nuthin "bout ridin’. All de time 
gittin’ ovah de line an’ in de way uv 
de log. An’ he don’ know how to 
git his laig outen de way when de hoss 
fall nor nuthin’. He’s gwine git kilt 
sho’. De Good Lawd only knows 
how he ain’t got kilt dese two days. 
An’ when he gits kilt ” Big Boy 
looked at his wife somberly—‘an’ 
when he gits kilt, den Sonny gits 
de job.... An’ I wouldn’t be 
sprised,” he added, his look becoming 
sinister, “if’n he don’ die dis yeah 
ve’y day. I hope he do git kilt.” 

“Big Boy, you ain’t gonna 
asked the woman, looking anxiously 
at the gloomy giant. “Big Boy, hit’d 
be hell fiah to huht dat po’ boy. De 
Good Lawd gonna take keer uv dat 
po’ boy; and you watch out fer him, 
too, Big Boy.” 

Still frowning, Big Boy turned 
and without another word, bent his 
head and walked out the door of his 
shack into the darkness just before 
the dawn. 

It was summer and the air was 
laden with the drowsy warmth and 
pungent odors of the swamplands. 
He walked rapidly with a long shuf- 
fling stride, holding the lid on his 
dinner bucket by a huge forefinger 
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extended down from the gnarled fist 
that grasped the pail. Presently he 
turned to the left and a long, high 
building loomed before him, a dim 
shape in the darkness. It was the 
sawmill—the great, voracious saw- 
mill that consumed the logs that Big 
Boy, by the might of his brawn, sent 
rushing and rearing like things alive, 
drawn to the tram by the skidder line. 
He circled around the end of the mill, 
heard the clink of steel on steel as the 
fireman tended his fires in the boiler- 
room, and breathed the warm, de- 
scending mist of the steam. Some 
fifty yards farther he came to a nar- 
row-gauge railroad track on which a 
small log engine squatted, puffing pa- 
tiently, hitched to the long string of 
cars it was to draw to the “Woods”. 

The last car in the string was the 
water car—a large, cylindrical tank, 
mounted on trucks, surrounded by 
projecting shelving, on which woods- 
men sat. Other men were perched 
here and there on the naked log 
trucks ahead. Their faces were 
strong, boldly carved, they wore over- 
alls and boots, and there was much 
spitting of tobacco as they talked and 
joked. White men and black men— 
all bore the rough stamp of men who 
habitually and nonchalantly face dan- 
ger in their daily work, men who deal 
with things—not with ideas or words 
but with the concrete entities of na- 
ture—loggers, sawyers with files 
sticking in their hip pockets, axe-men 
with their keen double-bitted axes, 
swampers, bull-punchers, wranglers, 
loaders and skidder workers. 

Big Boy drew himself up and sat 
down alongside several other negroes 
on the shelving of the water tank. 
Only one man spoke to him. Big 
Boy’s comrades regarded him with 
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great respect, not untinged with fear, 
for he was the biggest and most dis- 
agreeable of all the men of the 
“Woods.” 

Just as the little engine sounded a 
warning toot of the whistle, prepara- 
tory to departure, a boy of about fif- 
teen years came running, drew his 
slight form up to the lofty perch and 
sat down between a big buck negro 
and a slim, young white man from the 
North. “Hello, Arnold,” he hailed 
the latter with an attempt at a smile. 

“Hello, Rider,” Arnold replied. 
“Ready to ride ’em today?” 

“Yes,” he replied simply. 

Yes. Every bone in his body ached 
and every outraged muscle cried out 
for rest—but he was willing—at least, 
his spirit was willing. 

During the last two days, which 
were the first that he had ever ridden, 
for a log skidder or otherwise, he had 
been living on nerve—on sheer grit. 
His will had marshalled forth the 
deepest reserves of his physical 
strength and sacrificed them to his 
pride and sense of duty, reserve on 
reserve, each seeming the last, until at 
length it seemed as though the energy 
he expended came not from his body 
but from some force of his brain, 
some force from without himself. He 
was a child, and a frail child, but he 
had learned between the crushing 
millstones of life that which no child 
ought to know; he had learned to 
save his energy, to never make a move 
that was not absolutely necessary; 
and all the spring of youth, all the 
surge of youthful spirits, was dead 
within him—murdered by child labor. 
He sat there on the plank, his thin 
back resting against the curve of the 
water tank, a pitiful travesty of boy- 
hood, a work machine that had but 
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the potentialities of normal human 
life. 

The utterly lifeless way in which he 
reclined against the tank, oblivious to 
the noise about him, was not the re- 
sult of just two days of riding for a 
skidder. For two years past he had 
tied lumber behind a planer mill and 
fought to keep up with the steady, 
roaring output of a 250-feet-per- 
minute machine. He had left his boy- 
hood behind when, at the age of thir- 
teen, he had passed from the sun into 
the shade of that planer mill. 

“Rido!” boomed Big Boy. “You’s 
late, whut’s de mattah? Some o’ dese 
mawnin’s you’s gonna git left behin’, 
an’ den us don’ hab eben a piece ob a 
rido.” 

“That’s all right, Big Boy,” replied 
the rider, half-placatingly and half- 
defiantly. “If I’m late I'll be to 
blame, not you.” 

He almost hated Big Boy, but he 
kept his dislike to himself for it paid 
to be on good terms with one’s tong- 
setter. Big Boy bullied him because 
he was little and white and defense- 
less, he knew, and because he could 
not grasp the rough rudiments of 
skidder riding as rapidly as did most 
colored boys. Then too, Mats, his 
swamper, also a negro, had told him 
that Big Boy had wanted his own son 
to have this job, that he was mad 
because thwarted in his desire, and 
that it would pay the rider to watch 
out, because Big Boy might try to 
kill him by signalling for the log to be 
pulled before he and his horse could 
get out of the way. 

Again the engine whistle sounded, 
and soon the wheels slowly began to 
play their monotonous tune—click, 
click, click, over the narrow rails. 
These log trains never went very fast 
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for wrecks were frequent, especially 
in summer when the rails were ex- 
panded more than usual by the intense 
heat of the swamplands. 

Soon the little sawmill village was 
left behind and they were swallowed 
up by the great, silent swamp. The 
first faint light of morning appeared 
and things began to grow visible, great 
trees—black oak, red oak, birch, 
beech, here and there an occasional 
pine, and in the stretches of stagnant 
water the giant cypresses with their 
pink, naked-looking knees extending 
above the surface of scum. As they 
gradually descended, the stagnant 
water became more and more prev- 
alent, and at length there was no 
more dry ground except the graded 
road-bed over which the train crept. 
It seemed to Billy the rider that they 
were going down and down into a 
bottomless pit, where utter chaos 
reigned and where one must continu- 
ally fight to live. Dense underbrush 
of all descriptions grew in soggy land 
that would quiver beneath the foot; 
water snakes lurked at the roots; 
Spanish moss festooned the giant 
trees, giving them the gray-bearded 
appearance that befitted their age; 
and a thousand and one snags pro- 
jected from the slimy water, adding 
the final touch of desolation. 

The men looked on these shifting 
scenes with eyes that saw but super- 
ficially ; to them stagnant water, Span- 
ish moss and dank underbrush were 
part of the natural order of things, 
and nothing to remark about. Big 
Boy, for instance, who was nearing 
fifty years of age, had spent all his 
life in swamps. 

They came to a mile-long trestle 
that bridged a long stretch of water. 
Slowly and carefully the train crept 
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over it. At the other end it began to 
climb up-grade with increased speed. 

Suddenly Billy perceived some- 
thing amiss with the running gear of 
their car. The regular click of the 
wheels had changed to a bumping, 
grinding noise. Then the car began 
to sway and with a wild feeling of 
panic Billy knew that it had jumped 
the track and would turn over any 
minute. He jumped. 

Big Boy, who had been observing 
him, repressed a warning cry. Horri- 
fied, he saw the boy’s body barely miss 
a jagged snag and fall into a heap. 

The train stopped. Slowly Billy 
pulled himself to his feet and came 
forward, unhurt except for a few 
scratches. 

“Rido!” Big Boy snapped. “Why 
you jump? Yo’ is de biggest fool uf 
a rido Ah ebah is see. Lawdy! 
Lawdy! Won’t you nebah luhn 
nuthin’? You’s gwine die sho; an’ 
Ah don’ keeh—Ah sho don’t. Any- 
body dat ain’t got no mo’ sense ’n 
dat!” 

“That's all right, Big Boy, I can 
take care of myself,” Billy replied. 
Every day and every hour he disliked 
this pessimistic, overbearing giant 
more. 

They found that the water tank was 
the only car that had jumped the track. 
It was uncoupled and left for the 
wrecker; the men moved to the log 
cars ahead; and the train went on. 

Soon the squat, black form of the 
loader, with its giant boom extending 
like a black finger into the sky, came 
into view. Behind it the locomotive 
stopped, and the men got off and dis- 
persed to their various jobs. 

Billy, Big Boy, their wrinkled little 
swamper, Mats, and the rest of the 
skidder crew walked on down the 
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track and at length came to the skid- 
der. Steam was up and the engine 
ready to operate. The drum-puller, 
a short, muscular white man, clam- 
bered on board the high deck and 
stood beside his drums. He pulled a 
lever, the engine started noisily, and 
slowly the giant tongs were let down 
from where they hung high in the air 
near the extremity of the boom. They 
were attached to cables that wound 
around the drums. 

The wrangler was there with the 
six horses, Billy’s string of three for 
the left side of the skidder, and the 
other string for the negro rider on 
the right. The English-style skidder 
saddle was on the long, rangy roan, 
who stood ready for his rider. With 
a great effort of will Billy mounted 
the big horse and rode toward the 
skidder boom, where the tongs were 
waiting. Every step the horse took 
racked Bill’s body with pain, and al- 
ready he longed for quitting time eight 
hours later. 

A decker stood near the tongs. 
Billy turned his horse and stopped 
near him. Ina loop of leather on the 
right side of the saddle there was a 
hook, attached to a light chain six or 
seven feet long, which in turn was fas- 
tened to the harness near the horse’s 
tail. Billy unfastened the hook and 
hurled it to the decker who hooked it 
in the ring of the tongs. 

Then like a shot from a gun Billy 
and the horse were away at a gallop 
toward the log that Big Boy had se- 
lected as the next to be skidded and 
decked. The tongs clattered along 
behind, dragging the wire cable that 
unrolled from the drums. 

They came to a giant old log that 
lay in the pathway and Billy kicked 
Roan in the flanks. The horse re- 
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sponded and cleared the log with a 
tremendous bound that set every mus- 
cle in Billy’s body quivering with pain. 
The tongs, clanging after, caught on 
a limb. He dismounted, loosened 
them and pulled them over the log. 
They were so heavy that it was only 
with great effort that he could move 
them at all. 

“Rido!” shouted Big Boy, who 
stood at the log a short distance away. 
“Bring dem tongs on. Whutye thinks 
dis is—yo buthday? Git uh move 
on!” 

Billy swiftly remounted and moved 
on, not deigning to reply. 

Grumbling, Big Boy released the 
hook and threw it hard at the rider. 
Billy caught it, hooked it in the loop, 
and then kicked Roan in the flanks and 
hurried aside to get out of the way of 
the log in its furious journey toward 
the skidder. 

Big Boy picked up the huge tongs 
as though they were the calipers of a 
mechanical draftsman; and he set 
them carefully on the end of the giant 
hardwood log with all the exact care 
of a skilled artist. Big Boy was the 
best tongsetter in the ““Woods.” Then 
he glanced at the rider to see if he 
was out of the way. Yes, about as 
as much as he ever was. He raised 
his huge hands above his head and 
began to slightly wave them to and 
fro. Mats, the swamper, at a bend 
far down the trail relayed the signal 
to the drum-puller. The line slowly 
began to tighten. Slowly, the teeth 
of the tongs bit into and took hold of 
the end of the log. Then Big Boy 
swiped his two hands together in a 
determined motion and yelled: “Take 
it away! Take it away!” 

Mats made the same signal to the 
drum-puller, the skidder engine 
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roared, and the huge leviathan of the 
forest trembled. Then its forward 
end leaped high like a live thing and 
followed the cable which extended up 
and up in the air toward the distant 
boom. 

Billy had selected a bad spot to 
wait for the log to go, and as it 
swerved in its rapid alignment the end 
barely missed the rider and horse. 
Roan jumped and started to run and 
it was only with great difficulty that 
Billy again brought him under control 
and headed toward the skidder. 

“Rido!” Big Boy snapped. ‘“Whut 
uh rido you is! Golly. De wust in 
Loosiana! You’s gwine git kilt, sho 
——An’ Ah don’ keeh if you do.” 

But Billy, not replying, was off like 
a flash, following the log as it smashed 
its irresistible way toward the skidder. 

At the track the decker took charge 
of the log. He stuck the decking 
hook into the end opposite the tongs, 
the drummer started the decking 
drum, and slowly and skillfully the 
log was hauled up and into place on 
the deck of logs. Then, by aid of 
the decking hook, the tongs were 
loosened, Billy threw his hook and 
chain to the decker, and then set out 
to repeat the process again. 

The drum-puller, who was some- 
thing of a songster and a philosopher, 
now began his plaintive, lonesome 
song. Above the roar of the engine, 
as it pulled in a log from the other 
side of the track, it came to Billy like 
a part of the desolate swamp itself— 
the voice of mankind, patiently long- 
ing for a life higher than mud and 
heat and great trees with their feet in 
the water. 


“Tf I had the wings of an angel, 
Across those tree tops I'd fly, 
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Into the arms of my true love, 
And there I’d be willing to die.” 


The long morning slowly wore 
away. The sun’s rays became more 
unmerciful. Not a breath of air 
stirred, and the sweat continually 
poured from the skin of man and 
beast. Billy’s clothes were wet as if 
he had been in swimming. His legs 
burned where they touched the horse’s 
heaving sides. When the horse got 
tired the wrangler brought him a 
fresh one, but Billy himself continued 
without rest, driving his frail body 
on and on, each step of the horse tor- 
turing him to what seemed the limit 
of his endurance. And Big Boy, cov- 
ered with perspiration, a never-tiring 
giant, wielded the tongs as easily as 
he had in early morning, and he con- 
tinued to berate the rido at every little 
error Billy made. 

At last the shrill skidder whistle 
announced noon, the roar of the en- 
gine ceased, and again the quiet of the 
great woods reigned supreme. The 
men crawled into the shade of the 
skidder, opened their dinner buckets, 
and ate like beasts. 

Billy ate more rapidly even than 
most of the others, and then he fell 
on his back, and lay in the shade as if 
dead. Big Boy and another negro 
sat near and talked, punctuating their 
rude jests with loud laughter. Sev- 
eral times Big Boy made sarcastic 
comments about the new rido, but 
Billy pretended not to hear. 

At length Big Boy addressed him 
directly. “Rido, you ain’t as bad as 
some ridos I’se seed anyhow. Any- 
how you ain’t fly—dat is you ain’t yit. 
But after Ah luhns you how to ride, 
den you's sho’ to git fly—jes lak all 
de res’. Den you’s gwine s’pose youse 
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bettah dan de ol’ niggah whut teach 
you how to ride.” 

“You’re wrong, Big Boy,” said 
Billy, still stretched out on his back. 
“I don’t hold a guy’s color against 
him.” 

“Rido, don’ lie to me dat-away. 
You’s white and Ah’s black, and dat’s 
de end uv it. Dis is uh white man’s 
wuhld. If’n you wuz able, Rido— 
if’n you wuz able, you’s treat me lak 
uh dog—lak de niggah Ah is. You’s 
white, and dis is uh white man’s 
wuhld . . . W’en Ah gits ol’, Rido, 
an’ Ah cain’ sling de tongs no mo’, an’ 
you wuz to see me, do you ’spose you'd 
give ol’ Big Boy uh dime? Jes one 
measly little ol’ dime? No, Rido, you 
say, "Git outen mah way, niggah! 
Dat’s whut you’d say.” 

The whistle blew just then and 
ended Big Boy’s talk. Billy reluc- 
tantly rose to his feet and slowly 
made his way to his waiting horse. 
“How can I endure this ?” he thought. 
“Until the next whistle blows!” 

The engine renewed its roar and 
the men and horses returned to their 
tasks. 

The skidder was moved forward a 
short distance and Mats and the 
other swamper cut a new path 
through the underbrush for Billy and 
his horse. 

“Rido,” said Mats as Billy paused 
for a minute on one of his return 
trips, riding a fresh horse to the skid- 
der. ‘Watch out for dat hoss. He 
been fallin’ down all de evenin’, An’ 
gittin’ in de way uv de line. You 
watch dat line, Rido. See how dem 
wires is breakin’ dair. ’Bout time fer 
it to break again. You watch it, 
Rido. You sho’ gwine git kilt if you 
ain’t keerful.” 
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“Ah, that’s all right, Mats, I can 
take care of myself.” 

Mats shook his head. “Ah’s fraid 
of Big Boy. He’s gwine let you git 
kilt.” 

Billy smiled faintly and spurred his 
horse. He had ceased to be fright- 
ened at these narrow escapes, for he 
no longer had the energy to care 
whether he lived or died. An irre- 
sistible lethargy was upon him and he 
moved like one in a nightmare. The 
last reserves of his strength were 
ebbing away, and death, he felt, 
w-ald be a welcome end of labor. 
Would five o’clock never come? It 
got hotter and hotter. The minutes 
dragged past, each a leaden weight, 
and still he continued on his weary, 
dangerous round, goaded on by his 
boyish pride in manly endurance and 
by what he felt to be his duty. 

On bringing the tongs to the log 
after one of his trips he decided that, 
instead of waiting and following the 
log in, he would gallop back to the 
skidder ahead of the log in order to 
get a drink between trips. So, as 
soon as Big Boy had released his hook 
and thrown it to him, he turned his 
horse and hurried back over the newly 
cut trail. 

After he had gone a short distance 
he turned his head and looked back. 
Big Boy had already set the tongs and 
was raising his hands to signal. He 
must get out of the path of the log 
for the line might be somewhere 
under his horse’s feet, hidden in the 
long, dank grass. If it was it would 
carry him and the horse skyward with 
it. Rapidly he pulled the horse to 
the left and stopped, thinking he was 
out of the way. He waited for the 
log to rush past. 

It was a matter of professional 
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pride with Big Boy to set the tongs 
sometimes so that no preliminary 
tightening up on the cable was neces- 
sary. He was able to do this because 
of his great strength, hurling one 
point of the tongs at the log with 
such force as to imbed it into the 
wood and cause it to hold even when 
the line tightened with a jerk. 

He had done this with the present 
log, and now he held up his great 
hands and swiped them together in 
the hurry signal. 

“Take it away! Take it away!” 

Then he saw that Billy and the 
horse were very near the line, and 
where the giant log would swing! 
Sudden death awaited them. 

“‘My boy, Sonny,” he thought. “A 
job for my boy, Sonny.” 

For a moment he hesitated, while 
the prospect of another wage in his 
over-crowded family flashed through 
his slow mind. He glanced uncer- 
tainly at the rider. “Po’ li'l’ white 
fellah.” 

The next instant he was shouting 
at the top of his booming voice. 
“Rido! Yo’ good for nuthin’ white 
——” horrified, he stopped abruptly. 
The line was beginning to tighten. 
The tongs were biting into the wood. 
Next would be the jerk. 

He heard Billy frantically yelling 
to his horse. Too late! 

Like a madman, Big Boy flung him- 
self on the tongs. He grabbed the 
levers in his huge hands to pry them 
apart and away from the log. That 
ominous tightening was still going on. 
He braced his feet on the log, set his 
great weight against the tongs. 

Frantic, he made one long agoniz- 
ing pull. The throttle of the steam 
engine was gradually being opened. 
He was pitting his strength against 
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the slowly increasing force of the 
engine. The huge muscles of his 
arms and the bull-like shoulders 
knotted into lumps of iron. 

It was over in a second. He 
gasped as he saw his doom in a flash- 
ing bar of steel. He had pried one 
of the levers loose, and the other, 
leaping after it, struck him on the 
head. 

One groan escaped from his lips, 
and he fell, like a giant tree, cut in 
its prime. 

When Billy furiously rode up and 
dismounted, the soul of the giant 
tongsetter had flown. Gone was his 
marvelous strength, his boundless 
energy; and his sarcastic tongue was 
stilled. 

Billy, his weariness forgotten, flung 
himself down beside the inert figure, 
and his frail body was racked by 





weeping. “Big Boy! Come back, 
Big Boy! I ain’t wuth it! Yore 
Sonny ! Big Boy, yore Sonny 


can have the job if you'll only live. 
Big Boy, do you hear me?” 

“Come on, Rido,” said Mats, 
kindly. ‘Doan’ take it so hahd. Big 
Boy—a’hem!”’ He cleared his throat 
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and paused. “Po’ Big Boy!” he con- 
tinued, lamely. ‘You know, Rido, de 
boss jis fiahed de uddah rido. Ah 
wuz jis acomin’ to tell ol’ Big Boy 
dat maybe his Sonny could git on; 
so’s he wouldn’t pick on you no mo’.” 

“Don’t say nothin’ ’bout it, Mats. 
Don’t say nothin’. Big Boy never 
picked on me. Why, Mats, Big Boy 
jes’ now got hisself killed for me. 
Oh Lord, please make him live! 
Please! Please!” 

“Doan’ take it so hahd, Rido,” re- 
iterated Mats, stooping once more 
and putting his ear to the dead man’s 
bosom. ... “Nary a_ heart-beat. 
Po’ Big Boy! Done gone to de 
Lawd. Whut uh man you wuz, Big 
Boy. An’ now—now who’s gwine 
a-be ouh tongsetter—who’s us gwine 
hab to set de ol’ tongs ?” 

Mats turned his face away, so that 
the tears glistening on his hollow, 
black cheeks could not be seen. . . . 

“He was not a black man with a 
white soul,” said the drum-puller. 
“He was a black man with a black 
man’s soul. And don’t let no white 
man say his’n is better.” 


TROPHY 


O, man who shot the eagle, 
You lacked an eagle’s pride, 
Clambering for a minute 
Where only eagles bide: 


And now the trophy brands you 
A soul of lesser breed, 

Who climbed above his station 
And needs attest the deed. 





—L. A. G. STRONG. 





THE ECONOMICS OF PUBLIC SPENDING 


H. F. R. SHaw 


MILLION or two workers in 
A the building trades out of 
work, when houses are among 
the nation’s most pressing needs. It 
is this that is the disturbing paradox 
to thoughtful people, and provides 
the radical with ammunition with 
which to attack the capitalist system. 
If the country were at war, houses 
would still be needed but they could 
not be built because all the resources 
of the nation would be fully engaged 
in carrying on the war; and the 
million builders would not be un- 
employed. 

If we were at war, the housing 
shortage would be readily understood. 
The nation’s economic life would be 
strained to meet the war-time needs. 
It would be recognized that there 
were other things of more importance 
than houses. Then it would be true 
to say we cannot afford to build 
houses. This is what is known to 
the economist as opportunity cost. 
If houses are built we must go with- 
out munitions. We cannot have both; 
and no one hesitates to make the 
choice. 

When the nation is at war, the 
cost of houses to the nation as a 
whole is the doing without munitions. 
When the nation is at peace, and 
times are normal, the cost of houses 
is the going without automobiles, new 
clothing or whatever else people pre- 
fer to buy instead of houses. When 
times are not normal and the nation 
is suffering severe depression, the cost 
of houses to the nation is the going 
without—? 

Millions of workers are idle in the 
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construction, steel and allied trades; 
factories are idle and billions of 
capital unused in the banks. These 
resources are unemployed, put to no 
use at all. To employ them means 
not the foregoing of some other and 
perhaps a better use, but diverting 
them from idleness to productivity. 
This is quite different from the case 
of war or prosperous times. In de- 
pression, houses do not cost the nation 
the doing without other good things 
of life. Nothing is given up except 
idleness. In this deeper sense, the 
cost of houses to the nation is nothing. 

Business men understand the im- 
portance of fixed charges or over- 
head costs. When times are bad they 
close up their plants, or run part time 
and dismiss their men. The demand 
for their goods has declined and this 
is sensible practice. They cannot 
produce if there is no market. In this 
way they reduce their overhead costs. 
But they gain by shifting the loss to 
someone else—the unemployed la- 
borers, in part. 

Society too has its overhead costs. 
But the nation cannot shift its costs; 
they must be borne. For when men 
lose jobs they become a fixed charge 
upon society, since a civilized society 
does not leave them to starve. They 
cost the nation their maintenance. If 
they are simply given relief and not 
put to productive use, the nation is 
subsidizing men to remain unem- 
ployed. These are the social over- 
head costs which cannot be shifted. 

In a specialized society like the one 
in which we live, millions devote their 
energies to particular tasks; some are 
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farmers, some are engaged in manu- 
facturing, some in the construction 
industries. When the demand for the 
goods they help to produce declines 
or disappears, men cannot transfer 
to other jobs; they remain idle. Pros- 
perity comes again when most of 
them are once more employed. When 
depression comes, the industries pro- 
ducing consumer’s goods do not very 
seriously decline. The construction 
trades, the heavy industries, on the 
other hand suffer drastic decline. 
And times can never be really good 
until the workers in the heavy in- 
dustries find jobs, for they supply 
that necessary production and income 
which measure the difference between 
good times and bad. 

The years from 1924 to 1930 were 
all quite good for business. The 
value of public and private construc- 
tion, according to the estimates of 
Gayer, never fell below $10 billion. 
In 1928 and 1929 they reached $13 
billion. But in 1932 their value had 
fallen to $4 billion. Nor in the sub- 
sequent recovery did spending on con- 
struction ever reach anything like the 
necessary volume to produce pros- 
perity. In 1937 construction had 
only recovered 60 percent of the level 
of 1923-25. 

Looked at in a slightly different 
way, it can be seen that large invest- 
ment opportunities are needed to 
sustain full enough employment to 
produce a national income that is at 
all adequate. 

The issue of new corporate securi- 
ties, exclusive of refunding issues, is 
an important index of employment 
and prosperity in the building and 
metal industries, since the capital 
raised is devoted largely to the ex- 
pansion of plant. In 1929 this 
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amounted to some $8 billion. In the 
good years it was usually as high as 
$5 billion. By 1933 the raising of 
new capital had almost disappeared 
—$160 million; and in 1937 it had 
recovered only to about $1 % billion. 
It seems quite obvious, on this 
account, that prosperity cannot be 
achieved until investment and employ- 
ment in the construction industries 
are greatly increased. New capital 
issues of three or four times the 
volume of 1937 would be required 
to revive the building trades. But 
private enterprise will not expand 
until profits increase or at least show 
some signs of recovering. Business 
can not be scolded for failure to ex- 
pand when the outlook for profits 
is dark. Houses are the nation’s 
greatest need, but people cannot rent 
them when they are unemployed. 
Builders will not construct houses 
for rent if the return on the invest- 
ment is too small. Houses are costly 
in America because they do not lend 
themselves to building by means of 
mass production, as do automobiles, 
for example. This means that rents 
charged are too high for the ordinary 
man to afford, therefore houses are 
not built to rent within the means 
of the lower middle class and the 
poor. For them, rents are too high; 
and to the unemployed any rent is 
too high. A house costing $3,000 to 
build, let us say by way of example, 
must be rented to cover $300 annually 
in interest, when the interest rate is 
10 percent. If the interest rate is 
only 5 percent it would be worth- 
while to build a $3,000 house as long 
as the rent covered interest of $150 
a year. In other words, if the hous- 
ing authority or builder must pay 
$150 a year instead of $300 on the 
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money borrowed, it can reduce the 
rent by about one-half. Thus the 
lower the interest rate, the lower the 
rent at which houses can be let, and 
this is bound to increase the amount 
spent on building houses. 

Houses within the income of the 
poor could obviously not be built by 
private enterprise. With government 
subsidies it could be done. That is 
the way it has been done in England. 
There, state and local governments 
have aided the building of low-cost 
houses, and Britain has equipped her- 
self with three million houses since 
the war. That has been one of the 
secrets of British prosperity. 

Now, it is the most sensible of 
practices for a nation to equip itself 
with houses and other capital goods 
during a depression, for they are built 
out of labor and capital otherwise 
going to waste. Work is substituted 
for relief, and it saves the costly main- 
tenance of idleness; the morale of 
workers is kept up and the skill of 
workers is preserved. This is the 
only way to revive the construction 
trades, and with them all business is 
carried upward to a new prosperity. 
Railroads have traffic and revenues 
increase. If the railroads do not 
carry goods today, it does not mean 
they will carry so much more next 
week. For, every day that labor and 
capital are idle, their services are 
lost, never to be regained. So, every 
time a Congressman has a nightmare 
over the size of the public debt, it 
costs us millions and millions of 
dollars. 

What are the objections urged 
against public spending? We are 
warned that the depression has come 
as a result of overexpansion, there- 
fore adjustments must be made; build- 
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ing costs must be reduced and, if 
Public Works are undertaken before 
“necessary” adjustments have been 
made, recovery will not be “sound”. 
If we wait patiently, natural forces 
will bring recovery. They always 
have. 

Though depression has in fact re- 
sulted from overexpansion of particu- 
lar trades, how can this be remedied 
by a reduction in total spending? Con- 
traction may well cause more malad- 
justments than it cures. For, general 
contraction and deflation cannot be ex- 
pected to contract the prices, costs and 
overcapacity that are most in need of 
contraction. Deflation and contraction 
cause still further deflation. Modern 
society can adjust itself much better 
on a rising than on a falling market. 

It is insisted that only selfliquidat- 
ing projects should be undertaken— 
only the things that will pay. Now, 
it is quite true that if public funds are 
spent on Public Works, and the re- 
sources and men thus employed are 
prevented from being used by private 
enterprise in projects that would yield 
interest, then the result is wasteful. 
But in times of depression, the alter- 
native to using these resources and 
men in Public Works is that they are 
not used at all. Public Works in such 
times do not compete with private 
enterprise, for private enterprise has 
not the will or the means to employ 
these factors at all. Men and ma- 
chines deteriorate in idleness; money 
in the banks does not disappear but 
is augmented by being employed; the 
Treasury is burdened with the cost 
of men on relief. Therefore, so long 
as the return from their use is not 
less than nothing, society is the better 
off. 

Recovery, it is said, which comes 
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from public spending, is artificial ; the 
nation cannot spend itself into pros- 
perity. These objections are the 
result of confusion of thought. They 
come from the connotation attached 
to certain phrases and words. When 
private enterprise borrows to spend 
for construction of plant and equip- 
ment, this is approved; it is called 
raising capital—investment; the com- 
pany has new assets. But when the 
government spends for precisely the 
same things, this is said to be “going 
into debt”. 

Now, in a specialized society, one 
man’s expenditure is another man’s 
income. When spending ceases, men 
lose jobs. When spending stops, de- 
pression comes. If incomes are not 
spent they are hoarded, and the con- 
sequence is that more and more men 
are without work, have no incomes at 
all. Money, machines and men with- 
out employment are not saved, they 
are hoarded. The nation cannot 
hoard its way to prosperity. 

But the growing mountain of the 
public debt rises to terrify the tax- 
payer. The nation, it is believed, 
cannot afford additional expenditures. 
For this belief, it has been shown, 
there is no foundation. It is the 
waste of idle men and resources it 
cannot really afford. The reason why 
the budget is unbalanced and the 
public debt has been increased, is 
obviously due to the fact that depres- 
sion causes loss of incomes, a cessa- 
tion in the expansion of capital goods 
industries and therefore a reduction 
in the amount of incomes to be taxed, 
while at the same time, the amount 
of expenditure for relief rapidly in- 
creases. Budgets cannot be brought 
into permanent balance and the public 
debt reduced, unless employment is 
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increased and business revived. The 
main object of national policy should 
be to increase the national income. 

Let us see how government spend- 
ing will cause the national income to 
be increased. When the government 
spends on Public Works, houses, 
roads, and the like, this not only 
increases the demand for additional 
products of the heavy industries 
which are most in need of increased 
business, but it also brings additional 
incomes to the producers of these 
goods, and gives incomes to laborers 
who before had none. The producers 
of consumers’ goods will have larger 
incomes as well. Thus when the first 
receivers of new incomes spend them, 
it sets up a secondary increase in de- 
mand for production and creates ad- 
ditional incomes; and so on through 
the further stages. For, increased 
spending causes a cumulative expan- 
sion of demand just as, in the opposite 
way, reduction in demand spreads 
with cumulative force causing deeper 
and deeper depression. 

This does not mean that for every 
$100 the government spends, there 
is an additional $100 worth of de- 
mand for goods and services set up 
with every new transaction. There 
are losses and leakages involved in 
the process. The whole $100 is not 
new expenditure; some of it would 
otherwise have been used for relief; 
some may draw men from other oc- 
cupations;some of what is new income 
may be hoarded and not spent in 
the secondary transaction. The total 
effect of the spending of $100 has 
been carefully calculated as causing 
a net increase of between two to three 
times the first amount. 

What is the gain to the budget of 
this public spending? If the burden 
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of taxation is as crushing as it is often 
alleged, then the toll taken of the new 
incomes created by spending will be 
very large. If the Federal Govern- 
ment takes 10 percent of the incomes 
of its citizens in taxes, then for every 
$100 of new spending on Public 
Works, the Treasury will benefit by 
$20, since the first $100 spent led to 
another $100 through the secondary 
and further expenditures. More than 
that, the budget is unburdened of its 
outlays for relief, perhaps $30 on the 
$100 for the men who now get jobs. 
This was the amount previously de- 
ducted in estimating the part which 
was to become new income. Thus for 
every $100 spent, the Treasury gains 
$50—the $30 saved on relief; the 
$20 in new taxes. Now, $100 of 
expenditure on low-cost housing can 
be evoked for a fraction of that 
amount of outlay by the government 
if it is done through a subsidy, a 
guarantee, or a reduction in the rate 
of interest. Thus the gain to the 
budget can be enormously greater 
than the amount of the subsidy. 
There is a persistent and wide- 
spread belief that spending on Public 
Works places a burden on future 
generations. Someone must pay the 
bill. As a well-known statesman has 
said, “If it is not paid by us it has 
to, be paid by our children. But the 
creation of a staggering public debt 
closes the door of opportunity to the 
youth just as certainly as a staggering 
private debt.” Certain objections to 
Public Works may have some founda- 
tion, but objections of this kind are 
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of the feather-brained variety. It 
would indeed be a gloomy picture 
to see little children of the future 
staggering under a public debt. But 
there is a happy picture too, the 
picture of children, many of them the 
same ones, enjoying the interest on 
the bonds their parents have left to 
them. 

People of the future do not have 
to forego the good things of life 
because there is a public debt. The 
present suffers while the debt is being 
incurred—the unemployed who have 
no income, pay through want and 
deprivation, loss of morale and skill; 
the owners of property and bonds 
through loss of interest and default, 
loss of rent and profits. Food cannot 
be consumed which is not yet pro- 
duced. Starvation now, cannot be 
made up for, in the future. Between 
public debt and private debt there is 
no parallel at all. 

It is untrue to say that a Public 
Works policy has failed to renew 
prosperity. It has not failed because 
a program carefully prepared in ad- 
vance, ready to apply at the correct 
time and on the proper scale, has not 
yet been tried. What has been tried 
was an experiment in emergency re- 
lief. Public Works which, properly 
carried out, puts idle factors to 
economic use, increases the monetary 
income of the nation and the govern- 
ment as well. In times like these it 
is a program which should appeal to 
those who care to preserve the present 
system. And nothing stands in the 
way except a little careful thought. 
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Chapter II 


Legal and Comparative Aspects of 
Labor Developments in Chile and 
the United States 


torical background and present 
status of labor in Chile, and with 
the more significant legal points in 
Anglo-United States labor and labor 
union history. The emphasis through- 
out is upon the labor union and the 
principal laws and legal doctrines that 
have developed in connection with it. 
The method, after outlining briefly 
some significant contrasts, will be to 
trace the two different historical paths 
followed by labor law in the United 
States and Chile. Point-by-point com- 
parison cannot always be made, in 
view of the wide distance between 
these paths, but the contrasts and like- 
nesses will become clear as a result. 


T eeric chapter deals with the his- 


Some General Contrasts 


In noting dissimilarities, one comes 
first of all to the type of worker him- 
self. In the United States the disci- 
pline and orderliness of the worker 
are superior to those of the new Chil- 
ean class corresponding to the old 
“roto,” a term which, literally trans- 
lated, means the “ragged one.” The 
more impulsive disposition of the 
Chilean has its advantages as well as 
its disadvantages, and the military 
and physical characteristics of the 
roto are universally acclaimed. With 
the proper training, moreover, he be- 


*Continued from September AMERICAN FeEp- 
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comes a worker inferior to none.” 
Nationally, however, he is something 
of a problem. McBride summarizes 
the new roto’s political traits in the 
following terms: 


Reds, communists, syndicalists, an- 
archists, nihilists, no one of these 
terms expresses too strongly the po- 
litical tendencies of the typical Chil- 
ean “roto” when released from the 
restraint of an imposed authority, nor 
the utter destructiveness to be ex- 
pected from the mass of this popula- 
tion. They have never been schooled 
in citizenship nor have they learned 
even the rudiments of civil responsi- 
bility. The only government they 
have known was that of the patron, im- 

osed from above—amild and benevo- 
ent, to be sure, so long as they were 
completely submissive, but merciless 
if they undertook to assert even a 
measure of independence, either in- 
dividually or en masse. . . . The 
radical in politics is as much a product 
of the social organization in Chile and 
of the agrarian system which under- 
lies it as is the aristocrat. He is just 
what might be expected from the 
training he has received.” 

Without question, the economic in- 
security of the Chilean worker plays 
a part in this picture. Instead of 


See “Chile,” 12 Fortune 82 (May 1938). 

"= Op. cit., p. 211. 

“Some one has remarked that when Chile 
wants to rear a statue to her outstanding na- 
tional hero it will be that of a half-caste Chilean 
roto, who has done the work and fought the 
battles of his nation since it stepped from its 
swaddling clothes, and who is able to work 
harder and longer on less food than almost any 
other human being. One who observes the 
roto’s childlike spirit and his ability to smile 
with fewer creature comforts than almost any- 
one else in the world cannot help but feel that 
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workers like our own skilled crafts- 
men, who consider longevity, an auto- 
mobile, and a radio to be virtual es- 
sentials, the Chilean worker with a 
trade is glad to get enough to eat, to 
live a little longer than his father, and 
to lose only one child out of four 
within one year of birth. 

A second point that may be noted is 
that Chilean labor developments are 
akin to those of the continent of Eu- 
rope, and bear only a general relation 
to our own.** Moreover, the back- 
ground of Chilean labor law is the 
French Code Napoleon, which is more 
fully noted later in this chapter. The 
background of labor law in the United 
States is primarily the common law 
and judicial interpretations in terms 
of our own Constitution. As Witte © 
says: 

What workingmen may and may 
not do in labor disputes is set forth 
principally in the decisions of the 
courts in labor cases. These decisions 
have been modified only to a minor 
degree by statutes. 





there is much justice in this characterization. 
This roto has been described as powerful, law- 
abiding, fearless, immoral, and occasionally 
drunk, but imbued with a dauntless spirit and 
blessed with a sense of humor. The word 
“roto” itself proclaims the urban laborer’s con- 
dition; it means ‘the broken one.’ All through 
Latin America the terms that the upper caste 
applies to the laborer eloquently proclaim the 
pathetic conditions under which he lives.” Wil- 
liam J. Showalter, “Twin Stars of Chile,” 55 
National Geographic Magazine, 239-40 (1929). 
See also n. 35 supra. 

“More than one-fourth of all the children 
born in Chile die before reaching the age of one 
year, and half of all the deaths of the country 
are children under six years of age.” Showalter, 
op. cit., p. 240. 

“See Max Levin and Joseph J. Senturia, 
“Trade Unions: Latin America,” Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1935. 

% Edwin E. Witte, The Government in Labor 
Disputes, p. 12. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 


Co., 1932. 352 pp. 
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The tendency to codification is the 
principal method of adopting labor 
legislation in Chile. By this method 
the Labor Code is not included in the 
general or civil legislation, but is set 
up by a single body of harmonious, 
unitary law. This is in striking con- 
trast with the legal position in the 
United States, where effective tend- 
ency toward codification has appeared 
only during the past few years. 

A further difference is to be found 
in centralization of supervisory law in 
Chile. Although article 10, number 
6, of the Constitution of 1833 guaran- 
teed liberty of association, an asso- 
ciation having for its purpose acts pe- 
culiar to human beings must apply for 
corporate personality to the President 
of the Republic.*® This is due to the 
Civil Code, Title XX XIII of book I.* 
There are frequent meetings of revo- 
lutionary character in Chile, and these 
meetings exercise the right of associa- 
tion.” But in virtue of the Civil Code, 
all permanent associations depend 
upon the authority of the executive 
for their continued legal existence.” 
That the main workers’ activities con- 
tinue outside the pale of the law, and 
without being exactly illegal, will ap- 
pear later on.** In the United States 
there is a somewhat similar situation 


See Moisés Poblete Troncoso, “Labour Leg- 
islation in Latin America,” 17 International 
Labour Review 65. 

See p. 19. 

®Poblete Troncoso, Labour Organizations in 
Chile, p. 1. Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1928. (Bureau Labor Statistics 
Bulletin 416.) 

® Ibid, 

“Clemente Pérez Zafiartu, “El Sujeto en los 
Contratos Colectivos y Nuestra Legislacién,” 6 
Accién Social 16. 

“Poblete Troncoso, Labor Organizations in 
Chile, op. cit., p. 1. 

® Ibid. 

“Pp. 46. 
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with respect to membership in revo- 
lutionary unions. Twenty-two states 
and territories have laws restricting 
membership in such groups, and they 
have been sustained by the courts.“ 
But there is no formality attached to 
the legalizing of a trade union, which 
enjoys considerable protection merely 
by existing.“ Moreover, there is far 
less central control in the United 
States than is to be found in Chile. 

Other points will appear through 
historical comparisons. 


Historical Development of Laws and 
Decisions Respecting Labor Unions 


National labor legislation in Eng- 
land dates from the changes in the 
industrial economy brought about by 
the Black Death, with its acceleration 
of the evolution from Feudalism.” 
Labor became scarce because of the 
decimation by the plague. In 1349 the 
Ordinance of Laborers introduced 
into the law of the land the “concep- 
tion of the duty of labor as well as 
the conception of the duty to perform 
that labor according to fixed and de- 
fined standards.” ** This was made 
permanent by the Statute of Laborers 
in 1351.°° The labor contract was 
now on a different basis from other 
contracts. Later Parliaments passed 
similar legislation.*° The problem of 
the collective agreement came to be 
governed by the Ordinance of Con- 
spirators, 1304,” which reafirmed 
and consolidated two previous thir- 
teenth-century laws. It did not begin 


“See Witte, of. cit., pp. 12-14. 

® hid. 

* James M. Landis, Cases on Labor Law, p. 1. 
Chicago: Foundation Press, 1934. 

* Ibid. 

“25 Edw. 3, st. r. 

© See Landis, of cit., p. 3, n. 16. 

33 Edw. 1, st. 2. 
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as a labor measure, but it was con- 
veniently vague and was used to pun- 
ish by criminal process such concerted 
action by economic groups as seemed 
to the courts to be socially oppressive 
or undesirable, yet outside the pale 
of the specific provisions of the crimi- 
nal law.” 

The labor laws and decisions of 
this period are principally directed 
against the efforts that were made to 
combine for better working condi- 
tions. The trend was reinforced by 
the Elizabethan Statute of Laborers, 
1562."* Administrative provisions for 
determining the wage for different 
industries were incorporated in this 
statute, while the Master and Servant 
relation was so unfavorable to labor 
as to provide for imprisonment of a 
servant until he should be willing to 
work at the prescribed wage.” The 
seventeenth century in England was 
devoid of major labor law changes. 
In the eighteenth century, however, 
growing trade and industry resulted 
in the formation of many mutual bene- 
fit societies, and there were further 
restrictions on workers. The case of 
Rex v. Journeymen Tailors of Cam- 
bridge, 1721," held that a combina- 
tion of journeymen tailors to raise 
their wages was a criminal conspiracy. 
In the year before, Parliament had 
decreed that all such contracts were 
null and void, and made persons en- 
tering into the agreements subject to 
jail or hard labor without bail.” This 
attitude was typical of the century. 

The nineteenth century in England 


“Francis B. Sayre, “Conspiracy, Criminal,” 
Encvclotedia of the Social Sciences, op. cit. 

® 5 Eliz., c. 4. 

® Ibid., sect. 24. 

™§ Modern ro. 

™®7 Geo. 1, st. 1. 
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opened in an atmosphere hostile to 
labor, with new attacks on workers’ 
combinations. The Combination Acts 
of 1799 ™ and 1800 made all cove- 
nants for more wages or shorter hours 
illegal, with persons entering into 
such agreements becoming criminally 
liable. Related activities were also 
punishable. The reaction to such an 
extreme attitude made it possible for 
Place and Hume to secure passage of 
the Combination Act of 1824," re- 
pealing all earlier combination laws. 
But in providing that combinations of 
workers for better wages and hours 
should not be subject to indictment or 
prosecution for conspiracy it proved 
to be ahead of its time. The employ- 
ers insisted on repeal, and Parliament 
acceded in the Combination Act of 
1825. This repealed the act of the 
previous year, and in so doing re- 
stored the common law doctrine of 
conspiracy as applied to union activ- 
ity. However, this act expressly per- 
mitted employees to meet together to 
discuss and determine wage and hour 
rates, and it legalized the resulting 
agreements with employers. Picket- 
ing in any form was declared illegal. 
A result of the 1825 legislation was 
to bring out more sharply the com- 
mon law on restraint of trade, since 
workers’ associations as such were le- 
galized. From 1825 to 1870 there 
was a gradual relaxation in the atti- 
tude to workers’ combinations, as well 
as much social legislation. In 1867 
the Master and Servant Act © set 
aside old legislation on this subject, 
and consequently modified much tra- 


% 39 Geo. 3, c. 81. 

7 40 Geo. 3, c. 106. 

% 5 Geo. 4, Cc. 95. 

6 Geo. 4, Cc. 129. 
30 & 31 Vict., c. 141. 


ditional hardship on workers. The 
Trade Union Act of 1871 * exempted 
union activities from prosecution 
under either the conspiracy or re- 
straint of trade doctrines. It also 
provided for registration of trade 
unions, and in effect gave them a quasi- 
corporative status. In 1875 the Con- 
spiracy and Protection Act * gave col- 
lective agreements the same status as 
individual ones, and attempted to le- 
galize peaceful picketing. The latter 
was not entirely successful due to the 
interpretation of Baron Huddleston, 
but the old type of criminal conspiracy 
doctrine was definitely ended. Civil 
conspiracy was then introduced by 
judgment in a number of cases,* to be 
eliminated finally through the Trade 
Disputes Act of 1906." 

In turning from the background of 
American labor union legal history to 
the background of the Chilean Labor 
Code, one should note again that in 
the Empire of the Incas there was a 
collective state socialism in which each 
citizen played his part and was taken 
care of in his old age.** During the 
Spanish period there were likewise so- 
cial laws designed to regulate the work 
of the Indians in agriculture, mining, 
textiles, and as carriers of goods.* 
These go back to 1542, and the or- 
ganic systematizing was effected by 
the Royal Order of 1563, more than 
half a century before the landing of 
the Pilgrims.** The more important 


“34 & 35 Vict., c. 31. 

38 & 39 Vict., c. 86. 

* Regina v. Bauld, 13 Cox C. C. 282 (1876). 

* Allen v. Flood, A. C. 1 (1898) and other 
cases. 

56 Edw. 7, c. 47. 

* See p. 2. 

Ibid. Also Poblete Troncoso, “Labour Leg- 
islation in Latin America,” of. cit. 

* Poblete Troncoso, of. cit., p. 53. 
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body of Spanish colonial legislation 
was of course the sixteenth-century 
Code of the Indies (Recopilacion de 
Indias).* It contained such social law 
principles as fixing the hours of work, 
the regulation of wages, the regula- 
tion of conditions of work, and the 
determination of the rights and obli- 
gations of workers and employers. 
The Code was not universally effec- 
tive, being often violated by those in 
the colonies, and all Spanish law meas- 
ures were cast aside in favor of the 
Napoleonic Code after the attainment 
of independence. Therefore it is not 
necessary to give even the social por- 
tions of the Recopilacion de Indias in 
detail.°° After nearly four hundred 
years, with slavery banished and a 
large-scale industrial development 
under way to supplement the agricul- 
tural basic economy, Chile has again 
enacted labor laws similar, in many 
respects, to those of the first great 
Spanish colonial code. 

On the European side, Chilean law, 
like American, can be traced to a back- 
ground in which the Black Death led 
to French legislation substantially sim- 
ilar to the Statute of Laborers in Eng- 
land.” But the real starting point of 
the modern legal situation concerning 
labor unions was the French Revolu- 
tion. The Revolution and the Napo- 
leonic Code marked a comparatively 
new beginning such as the common law 
never experienced. By Decree of 
March 2-17, 1791, the guilds were 
abolished and the principle of liberté 

® Ibid. 

© The article by Poblete Troncoso gives many 
particulars, 

"Robbins, “A Comparison of the Effects of 
the Black Death on the Economic Organization 


of France and England.” 36 Journal of Political 
Economy 446 (1929). 
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du travail proclaimed. It was an indi- 
vidualistic concept, however.*? Three 
months after liberty to work was pro- 
claimed, the Constituent Assembly 
passed the Loi Chapelier, forbidding 
trade organizations in sweeping and 
positive terms, with fines and tempo- 
rary suspension of the rights of citi- 
zenship as penalties for its violation.” 
Napoleonic legislation followed a sim- 
ilar trend. Articles 414-416 of the 
Penal Code of 1810 prohibited and 
punished coalitions and made strikes 
and all collective action a crime.™ 
Moreover, articles 291-294 of the 
Penal Code forbade all associations 
of more than twenty persons.” It will 
be recalled that this is practically the 
same period as that in which the Eng- 
lish passed the early Combination 
Acts. France adopted still more strin- 
gent legislation in 1834, prohibiting 
associations even of twenty persons, 
if they were branches of a larger as- 
sociation.” Later, there was a relaxa- 
tion induced by political liberalism, 
but it no longer falls within the period 
of Chilean backgrounds. 

Although the legal approach is dif- 
ferent in the common law and civil 
law, the basic similarities in two coun- 
tries so near to each other as England 
and France appear in the content of 
their labor legislation, which relaxed 
as labor unions and liberalism ad- 
vanced. But in taking over the Napo- 
leonic Code Chile inherited no pro- 





"Charles W. Pipkin, Social Politics and 
Modern Democracies, vol. Il, p. 7. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1931. 2 v. 

* Ibid., and Louis Levine, The Labor Move- 
ment in France, pp. 17-18. Doctor’s disserta- 
tion, Columbia University. New York: The 
Author, 1912. 213 pp. 

™“ Levine, of. cit., p. 19. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid 
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vision for the freedom of labor,’ and 
in its Civil Code there is “complete 
absence of freedom contract,” accord- 
ing to Poblete Troncoso.” Later 
modification has come through the 


Labor Code. 


Principal Legal Concepts in the De- 
velopment of American Labor 
Unions 


In Chile the imperative demands of 
the “social question” have been at 
least partly met by the large-scale 
adoption of measures recommended 
by the International Labor Office. In 
this social legislaticn the personality 
of Arturo Alessandri has played an 
important part not unlike that of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt.” In the 
United States, up to the very recent 
past, there has been, instead of a co- 
herent body of law, a body of judicial 
decisions based in large part upon the 
principles of the common law and on 
the Constitution. In this legal field an 
evolutionary process may be traced 
through what have been called the 
typical stages of repression, recogni- 
tion, and protection.*° Two common 
law concepts have been regularly 
brought up in this development : those 
of criminal conspiracy and combina- 
tion in restraint of trade.“ Against 
alleged restraint of trade and against 
most unlawful labor methods—espe- 


*Poblete Troncoso, “Labour Legislation in 
Latin America,” of. cit., p. 59. See also his 
Labor Organizations in Chile, op. cit., pp. 1-2. 

*Poblete Troncoso, “Labour Legislation in 
Latin America,” of. cit., p. 60. 

*® See pp. 15-17. 

2 Compare Alfredo Bowen H., “Organicemos 
Nuestra Comunidad Juridica del Trabajo,” 6 
Accién Social 3 (April 1937). 

1 For the common law idea of restraint of 
trade, see Witte, of. cit., pp. 54-55, and Landis, 
op. cit., pp. 19-20. 
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cially the strike *°*—the injunction has 
been widely used. 

The doctrine of criminal conspiracy 
was employed in Philadelphia in 1806 
to mean that any combination of em- 
ployees to raise their wages is a crim- 
inal conspiracy." This doctrine pre- 
vailed almost unchanged until the 
decision of Commonwealth v. Hunt. 
which inthoroughly technical language 
gave American jurists a good prece- 
dent for ignoring conspiracy charges 
based on combinations as such. Its 
very legalisms prevented it from hold- 
ing back post-Civil-War antagonisms 
against strikers, however, and it was, 
in effect, set aside many times between 
1867 and 1928.’ Long after Eng- 
land had passed the Conspiracy and 
Protection Act of 1875, in the United 
States “it was always open to reac- 
tionary courts, and still is, by this 
important doctrine to brand as crimi- 
nal those combining to pursue conduct 
admittedly not criminal but regarded 
by the court as socially injurious or 
oppressive.” * In general, however, 
unions have been legal since 1842. 

The period in the United States 
from the Civil War into the present 
century was one of intense industrial 
conflicts and intermittent periods of 
depression and unemployment. On 
the side of the more secure classes 
generally there was fear of labor 
violence and of unionization. This 
fear was translated into action—such 
as the use of force in strike breaking 
—and into legislative and judicial sup- 


*8 See Witte, of. cit., p. 85, for the field of the 
injunction. 

*° The Case of the Philadelphia Cordwainers, 
1806, cited in Landis, of. cit., p. 29. 

14 4 Metc. 111 (Mass. 1842). 

* A list of cases appears in Landis, of. cit., 
P. 35, 2. 219. 

Francis B. Sayre, op. cit. 
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port of “law and order.” The doc- 
trine of laissez faire was the prevail- 
ing view. Douglas points out that 
the propertied classes have until 
very recently succeeded in playing the 
States’ rights against the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and vice versa, with the re- 
sult that almost no regulatory meas- 
ures survived both legislatures and the 
courts." He says: 


For nearly twenty-five years, or 
roughly between 1884 and 1909, the 
decisions of the Supreme Court were 
designed to exalt the theory of laissez 
faire and to prevent governmental 
action in the field of economic life.** 

With due allowance for the differ- 
ences, it does not seem to have been a 
different period from the past genera- 
tion in Chile. That country, of course, 
has a less stabie equilibrium politi- 
cally, so that its governmental changes 
have been greater than the United 
States has witnessed. But since the 
twentieth century—and as far back as 
1891—there have been widespread 
strikes and broad industrial unrest 
occurring at frequent intervals.’” 
These developments have been pat- 
terned more on Europe and on the 
South American economy than on our 
North American evolution,"”° but they 
resemble in a broad way the past in 
the United States. Furthermore, we 
see similar efforts by the employer and 
the propertied classes to hold back 
labor in a number of ways. In Chile, 
legislation and, in some cases, military 
force and political compromise, have 
been more prominent than judicial de- 
cisions. Thus, Balmaceda’s liberalism 
in 1891 could not stand against the 


17 Paul H. Douglas, of. cit., p. 307. 
8 Thid, 

%° N. 21 supra: also p. 51. 

2° See p. 23. 
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attacks of the conservatives, and the 
resulting civil strife was a genuine 
military revolution.“ And in Ales- 
sandri’s time the proposed recogni- 
tion of unions was basically changed 
in favor of works or company 
unions."* As to the point that has 
been reached in political progress and 
social development, generalization is 
dificult and comparison is perhaps 
undesirable. We may agree with 
Poblete Troncoso when he says: 


The Latin-American nations, in the 
shorter period they have been at work 
on the problem, have reached the 
level of the most advanced countries 
of Europe in social legislation.“ 


Yet he also points out the recency 
of large-scale industrial production in 
the Latin states, and admits that their 
period for perfecting administrative 
practices has been short."* In some 
respects it would seem that Chile is 
now at the stage where the United 
States was at the time that the courts, 
while recognizing “lawful” union 
methods, found many ways of stop- 
ping “unlawful” practices. At pres- 
ent, judicial interpretation in the 
United States is relatively liberal as 
compared with the situation a few 
years ago. In Chile, the method of 
creating—as it were—illegality is by 
prescribing numerous formalities to be 
followed in the creation of unions and 
the declaration of strikes. The point 
will be illustrated at length in this 





™ See Maurice H. Hervey, Dark Days in 
Chile, op. cit., entire book. 

42 Poblete Troncoso, Labor Organizations in 
Chile, op. cit., p. 2. 

“8 Poblete Troncoso, “Labor Legislation in 
Latin America,” 17 International Labour Re- 
view 62. 

™ Ibid., p. 20. He also notes the sway of eco- 
nomic individualism “in university teaching, in 
educated opinion, and among statesmen and 
rulers.” (Jbid.) 
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chapter. In the United States there 
were, to be sure, State acts passed in 
reaction to labor methods.** But in 
the main the judicial injunctions and 
interpretations by means of common 
law principles or more recent prece- 
dents revealed the final authority of 
the judicial branch rather than the 
legislative or executive.’*® 

What some of the principal deci- 
sions were will now be examined, in 
order to understand the position of 
labor and its methods in the United 
States. Some important laws will 
also be noted. This will set the stage 
for a consideration of Chilean labor 
unions and their legality. 

The British case of Springhead 
Spinning Co. v. Riley in 1868 *" is not- 
able as the first instance of the use of 
an injunction in labor disputes.“* In 
the Springhead case injunctive relief 
was approved against the publishing 
of placards of an intimidating nature 
in the course of a labor dispute. The 
conduct there restrained amounted to 
destruction of property.” 

The earliest American cases oc- 
curred in the decade following 1884. 
Even prior to this time, Federal courts 
had found strikers in Indiana and 
Illinois guilty of contempt for inter- 
fering with the general orders of the 
court directing the receivers of the 
railroads to operate their trains.**° 
The early contempt cases thus grew 
out of the depression of the 1870's, 
with resulting receivership and juris- 

45 See Witte, of. cit., pp. 77-79. 

MSN. 55 supra. 

mT, R. 6 Eq. 551 (1868). 

U8 Witte, of. cit., p. 83, Landis, of. cit., p. 36. 

1° Landis, op. cit., p. 36. 

1 King v. Ohio & Miss. Ry., 14 Fed. Cas. 539 
(C. C. Ind. 1877) ; Secor v. Toledo, Peoria and 


Warsaw Ry., 21 Fed. Cas. 968, 971 (C. C. N. D. 
Ill. 1877). See Landis, of. cit., p. 36. 
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diction of the Federal courts. The in- 
junction made its appearance in the 
eighties, during which period at least 
twenty-eight were issued.** In 1895 
the famous case of In re Debs > 
firmly established the principle that 
the power to issue injunctions and 
punish their violation, as for con- 
tempt, was inherent in the courts. The 
case grew out of the Pullman strike 
of 1894, in the course of which the 
American Railway Union headed by 
Debs ordered its members, as a means 
of assisting strikers against the Pull- 
man Palace Car Co., to refuse to 
handle Pullman cars. A number of 
factors were interlocked, including the 
Interstate Commerce Act of 1887,'% 
the boycott, the Sherman Antitrust 
Act of 1890,’ and proceedings in 
equity to prevent combination in re- 
straint of trade under the Sherman 
Act.*** The injunction originally is- 
sued in the Debs case was premised 
on the Sherman Act,’ and the bill of 
complaint filed in the Supreme Court 
by the United States attorney for the 
Northern District of Illinois stated 
also that “trade and commerce * * * 
among the States has been restrained, 
obstructed, and largely destroyed,” 
following the wording of section 1 
of the Sherman Act. The Supreme 
Court, however, while upholding the 
injunction and punishment of its viola- 
tion as contempt, entered “‘into no ex- 
amination of the act of July 2, 1890, 
c. 647, 26 Stat. 209, upon which the 
Circuit Court relied mainly to sustain 


™ Witte, op. cit., p. 84. 
158 U. S. 564; 15 Sup. Ct. 900; 39 L. ed. 
1092. 
324 Stat. 397. 
™ 26 Stat. 209. 
© Witte, op. cit., p. 63. See sec. 4. 
%*° Witte, op. cit., p. 63. 
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its jurisdiction.” *** Consequently, al- 
though the Sherman Act had been 
held applicable to labor disputes be- 
fore, as in the lower court attitude in 
the case just cited, it was not exten- 
sively used until after the Danbury 
Hatters case in 1908. Use of the 
injunction, however, multiplied rap- 
idly after the Debs case. In the 1890's 
there were at least 122 injunctions; 
from 1900 to 1909, at least 328; 
from 1910 to 1919, at least 446; and 
between January 1, 1920, and May 1, 
1930, at least 921.*** Inthe words of 
Justice Brandeis: 


In America the injunction did not 
secure recognition as a possible rem- 
edy until 1888. When a few years 
later its use became extensive and con- 
spicuous, the controversy over the 
remedy overshadowed in bitterness 
the question of the relative substantive 
rights of the parties.” 

The injunction came to be used 
against the boycott, and in 1908 Sam- 
uel Gompers, Frank Morrison, and 
John Mitchell were sentenced to im- 
prisonment and fined in a contempt 
action.**° This was later dismissed 
on appeal on a technical ground.™ 

Not only was the injunction effec- 
tive at this time, but the damage to 
labor from the Sherman Act became 
evident from the Danbury Hatters 
Case.” Section 7 of this law pro- 
vides that: 


In re Debs, of. cit. 

78 Witte, op. cit., p. 84. 

* Justice Brandeis, Dissenting Opinion, Truax 
v. Corrigan, 257 U. S. 312; 42 Sup. Ct. 124; 66 
L. ed. 254. 

*° Gompers v. Buck’s Stove & Range Co., 221 
U. S. 418; 31 Sup. Ct. 492; 55 L. ed. 797. 

* Gompers v. U. S.; 223 U. S. 604; 24 Sup. 
Ct. 693; 58 L. ed. 1115. 

42 Toewe v. Lawler, 208 U. S. 274; 28 Sup. Ct. 
301; 52 L. ed. 488. 
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Any person who shall be injured in 
his business or property by any other 
person or corporation by reason of 
anything forbidden or declared to be 
unlawful by this act may sue * * * 
and shall recover threefold the dam- 
ages by him sustained. * * * 


A hat manufacturer of Danbury, Con- 
necticut, recovered triple damages for 
losses due to a strike and a boycott 
of his goods in an interstate shipment. 
The demurrer of the defendants to 
the effect that the Sherman Act was 
not applicable to the situation was 
overruled by the Supreme Court, and 
after many years in the courts, the 
payment of more than $234,000— 
practically the full amount demanded 
in the original suit—was made by 
labor. Regardless, therefore, of the 
original intent of the Sherman Act.** 
its application to labor disputes was 
afirmed. Moreover, it extended the 
meaning of interference with inter- 
state commerce beyond purely physi- 
cal transportation measures to any in- 
terference with the right of persons 
freely to engage in such commerce.*** 
A result of the case was the dropping 
by the American Federation of Labor 
of the list of alleged unfair firms.** 

A case involving a still greater sum 
of money was the Coronado Case,'™ 
in which $2,200,000 was asked by the 
receiver for eight affliated mining 
companies of Arkansas which had be- 
come bankrupt as the result of pro- 
longed labor trouble. After being in 
the federal courts from 1914 to 1927, 
it was settled for a payment of 


%8 See Witte, op. cit., pp. 61-63; Landis, of. 
cit., p. 37. 

™ Witte, op. cit., p. 65. 

*% Landis, of. cit., p. 532. 

1% See United Mine Workers of America v. 
Coronado Coal Co., 259 U. S. 344; 66 L. ed. 975; 
42 Sup. Ct. 570. 
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$27,500, the points of law of most 
significance being the doctrine that an 
unincorporated union, contrary to 
previous views, could sue or be sued 
as such.*** 

Due to a campaign by the American 
Federation of Labor for the amend- 
ment of the Sherman Act, the Clay- 
ton Act *** was passed in 1914, which 
declared that labor was “not a com- 
modity or article of commerce.” ** 
Section 20 says that no injunction 
should be issued prohibiting a labor 
organization from ceasing to patron- 
ize any party to a labor dispute, “or 
from doing any act which might law- 
fully be done in the absence of such 
dispute by any party thereto.” Thus 
labor organizations were especially 
exempted from the anti-trust laws. 
The Act was passed on in a series of 
cases, including legality of labor 
unions, legality of right to strike law- 
fully, and injunctions in boycott cases 
and in picketing cases. The use of in- 
junction in the boycott was afirmed, 
so far as secondary boycotts are con- 
cerned, in Duplex Printing Press Co. 
v. Deering. The court, in this case, 
passed on an injunction granted re- 
straining labor unions from maintain- 
ing a secondary boycott in New York 
to compel a Michigan manufacturer 
of printing presses to unionize his fac- 
tory. It emphasized the use by the 
Clayton Act of the words “lawful,” 
“peaceful,” etc., and said that this 
tended to “strongly rebut a legislative 
intent to confer a general immunity 





87 See Edwin S. Oakes, The Law of Organized 
Labor and Industrial Conflicts, p. 113. Roches- 
ter, N. Y.: Lawyers Co-Operative Publishing 
Co., 1927. 1333 PP. 

4878 Stat. 776. 

™® Tbid., sec. 6. 

254 U. S. 443; 41 Sup. Ct. 172; 65 L. ed. 
349- 
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for conduct violative of the anti- 
trust laws, or otherwise unlawful.” 
In the same year, 1921, in American 
Foundries v. Tri-City Council,’ the 
court authorized injunctions in pick- 
eting cases, and said that the Clayton 
Act “is merely declaratory of what 
was the best practice always.” *** An- 
other case in which this act was held 
inapplicable in case of the secondary 
boycott was Bedford Cut Stone Co. 
v. Journeymen Stonecutters’ Associa- 
tion, 1927.'** Here an injunction was 
allowed against the rule of the stone- 
cutters’ union prohibiting its members 
engaged in construction work from 
setting stone quarried by non-union 
men throughout the country. “Un- 
fair” materials of other types than 
stone came into wider use as the re- 
sult of this decision.*° 

With passage by Congress in 1932 
of the Norris-LaGuardia Act, or Fed- 
eral Anti-Injunction Law,* a new 
attack upon the injunction was made. 
The purpose of this law is “‘to define 
and limit the jurisdiction of courts 
sitting in equity,” and it deals princi- 
pally with the granting by the federal 
courts of injunctions in labor disputes. 
Anti-union contracts are declared void 
and against public policy, the policy of 
the United States being said to assure 
the employees right to collective bar- 
gaining. Anti-union contracts are out- 
lawed and made unenforceable in any 
federal court. State measures having 
this object had previously been held 
to violate the constitutional provision 
that no one shall be deprived of life, 





44 Tid. 

2257 U. S. 184, 42 Sup. Ct. 72, 66 L. ed. 189. 
48 Thid. 

“4 274 U. S. 37, 47 Sup. Ct. 522, 71 L. ed. 916. 
M® Witte, op. cit., p. 117. 

6 47 Stat. 70. 
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liberty, or property without due proc- 
ess of law, since the right not only to 
contract, but to terminate contracts, 
was regarded as an essential attribute 
of the right of property.*** The prin- 
cipal cases upholding the “‘iron-clad” 
or “yellow-dog” contract were Adair 
v. United States *** and Coppage v. 
Kansas,'* decided in 1908 and 1915, 
respectively. The Norris-LaGuardia 
Act affirms a new policy for the coun- 
try. It gives restrictions on issuance 
of injunctions, and prescribes proce- 
dure, including hearing of testimony 
in open court,*** before an injunction 
can be issued. 

That injunctions are no longer in 
favor with the Supreme Court seems 
indicated by the trend of recent de- 
cisions. In May 1937, in Senn v. Tile 
Layers Protective Union, Local No. 
5,'*” it was held that a labor organiza- 
tion had the right, under the Wiscon- 
sin Labor Code, to engage in peaceful 
picketing, even to the extent of calling 
to the attention of the public the activ- 
ities of a nonunion employer. The 
main question for determination by 
the Supreme Court was whether the 
State act constituted a denial of lib- 
erty to the employer or deprived him 
of his property or denied him equal 
protection of the laws in violation of 
the fourteenth amendment. By a five- 
to-four decision, it was held that the 
State had the right, as a matter of 
public policy, to permit the unions to 
attempt to induce an employer to re- 
frain from working himself, and that 
therefore the fourteenth amendment 





“7 See Oakes, of. cit., pp. 156-57. 

“8 208 U. S. 161, 28 Sup. Ct. 277, 52 L. ed. 436. 

236 U. S. 1, 35 Sup. Ct. 240, 49 L. ed. 441. 

18 Sec. 7. 

“© 501 U. S. 468, 57 Sup. Ct. 857, 81 L. ed. 
1229. 
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did not apply. In the case of Lauf v. 
E. G. Shinner & Co., Inc.,** the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act as well as the 
Wisconsin State Labor Code was sup- 
ported by the Court. A Milwaukee 
meat market was picketed because the 
employer would not require the em- 
ployees as a condition of their con- 
tinued employment to become mem- 
bers of the union. He said that they 
could join, but they refused to become 
members. The district court granted 
an injunction because it was held that 
the actions did not constitute a labor 
dispute within the terms of the Fed- 
eral or State anti-injunction law. The 
Supreme Court held that— 


A Wisconsin court could not enjoin 
acts declared by the statute to be on 
ful; and the District Court has no 
greater power to do so. The error 
into which the court fell as to the 
existence of a labor dispute led it into 
the further error of issuing an order 
sO sweeping as to enjoin acts made 
lawful by the State statute.’*” 


The Court also found that the lower 
court erred in granting an injunction 
without findings which the Federal 
Anti-Injunction Law makes prerequi- 
sites to the exercise of jurisdiction. 
The final step to date in our na- 
tional labor legislation is the National 
Labor Relations Act,’*” which ex- 
tends active governmental protection 
to labor, with the purpose of reducing 
industrial disturbances.“ It is a 
product of the National Industrial 


1 48 Sup. Ct. 578 (1938). 


1004 Tid, 
me 49 Stat. 449. 
Sec. 1. See also, Edwin S. Smith (mem- 


ber of the National Labor Relations Board), 
The National Labor Relations Act—Guardian 
of Democracy, pp. 2-3. Address before the 
Carolina Political Union, Durham, N. C., March 


30, 1938. 
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Recovery Act,’ with the famous sec- 
tion 7(a), which provided that every 
code should contain provisions guar- 
anteeing to employees the right to 
bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing and 
to be free from the interference of 
employers in their self-organizations. 
According to the National Labor Re- 
lations Act of 1935, employers can- 
not discharge or discriminate against 
employees because of union activ- 
ity,'*” but the employer is obligated to 
bargain collectively with the repre- 
sentatives of his employees and to 
reach a collective agreement." Com- 
pany unions are not per se illegal. 
But it is interference for an employer 
to impose a company union or to spon- 
sor and finance such an association.**” 
Employees are not compelled to or- 
ganize, and are free to choose their 
organization. Representatives elected 
by the majority of a bargaining unit 
are the exclusive bargaining agency of 
all the employees in that unit.* 

This law, and the activities of the 
National Labor Relations Board 
created to administer it, have been 
generally upheld by the Supreme 


™°€ 49 Stat. 449. Declared unconstitutional in 
Schechter Poultry Corp. v. U. S., 295 U. S. 495, 
55 Sup. Ct. 837, 79 L. ed. 1570, 97 A. L. R. 947 
(1935). 

49h Sec, 8(3). 

#1 Secs. 8(5) and 9. 

193 Sec, 8(2). 

# Sec. 9(a). 
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Court. In the case of the National 
Labor Relations Board v. Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., the Court 
supported the Board in an order to 
the Steel Corporation to reinstate 
certain employees and pay their wages 
for time lost. Chief Justice Hughes, 
speaking for the majority, said: “Our 
conclusion is that the order of the 
Board was within its competency and 
that the Act is valid as here ap- 
plied.” *** And also: 

The Act has been criticised as one- 
sided in its application; that it sub- 
jects the employer to supervision and 
restraint and leaves untouched the 
abuses for which employees may be 
responsible; that it fails to provide a 
more comprehensive plan,—with bet- 
ter assurances of fairness to both sides 
and with increased chances of success 
in bringing about, if not compelling, 
equitable solutions of industrial dis- 
putes affecting interstate commerce. 
But we are dealing with the power of 
Congress, not with a particular policy 
or with the extent to which policy 
should go.** 

It is evident that the latest cases 
show a strong tendency on the part of 
the courts to uphold legislation grant- 
ing important rights to labor. Now 
the task remains of inspecting some 
Chilean developments in the same 


field. 


1 301 U. S. 1, 57 Sup. Ct. 615, 81 L. ed. 893 
(1937). 

182 Thid. 

13 Ibid, 


(To be continued) 








FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


T IS now time to plan your winter union program. A definite program 
of work serves to stir up interest of all members and provides definite 
goals against which to check progress. You might consider extending 

your organization, the appointment of a committee to suggest work changes 
and improvements and to take them up with management, discussion of 
industry problems in union meetings, et cetera. 

An important measure of union management is to give all members 
responsible work to do for the union so as to develop personal concern 
for union progress. 

One important new service which every union should provide its mem- 
bers is to have ready for distribution and use Social Security cards re- 
questing a report of wage credits under Federal Old Age Benefits. Since 
January, 1937, your employer has been deducting from your pay check or 
envelope your tax for old age insurance and your employer has been adding 
an equal amount and forwarding the total to the Federal Government. 
The Old Age Benefit Division of the Social Security Board has been keep- 
ing individual record for all registered persons, crediting each account with 
the amounts paid by employers. This in itself is a stupendous job. Now 
the Division has finished its records for 1937 and is ready to tell each regis- 
tered person the amount of his or her wage credits. 

Union executives can get from the nearest field office of the Social 
Security Board a quantity of cards sufficient for the union. Each member 
then writes his name and social security number, fills in blanks requesting 
information and mails as a post-card or puts card in an envelope to send 
to Baltimore. When the card comes back you can check the amount against 
the total of your records of weekly payments and if there is a discrepancy 
make inquiries while it is possible to get evidence from employers. You 
may also help the Board to check up on employers who have been evading 
the tax. The number of employers paying is less than the estimate indi- 
cated. 

It is important that every union member check and protect his old age 
benefits now. It may be too late if you wait ten or twenty years. 


Fraternally yours, 


A Gu 


President, American Federation of Labor. 
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Agreement of Houston Stenographers 


Tuis AGREEMENT, made by and between the 
Galveston-Houston Breweries, Inc., of Galves- 
ton, Texas, hereinafter designated as Company, 
and Local Union #20590 of the American 
Federation of Labor, of Stenographers, Typists, 
Bookkeepers & Assistants Union, hereinafter 
called Union, 


Witnesseth: 


That, the parties hereto desire to establish an 
instrument for the regulation of terms and condi- 
tions by which the Employees shall work for the 
Employer during the term of this agreement: 


Whereas, both the parties hereto desire to 
promote mutual relations between themselves 
and secure harmonious cooperation: 


Now, therefore, in consideration of the mutual 
promises herein contained, the parties hereto 
hereby agree to, and with each other, as follows: 


Article I—General Conditions 


SECTION 1—This Agreement shall cover all 
classifications of office work in the Galveston 
business offices of the Employer, except execu- 
tives. The term “executive” as used herein, 
shall be defined as one who has charge and is 
responsible for a department, with power to 
hire or discharge. However, no Employee shall 
be classed as an executive for the purpose of 
evading the terms of this Agreement. 


Article II—Recognition 


SECTION 1—The Employer agrees to meet and 
treat with the properly accredited officers and 
committees of the Union in all matters pertain- 
ing to the fulfillment of this Agreement and any 
and all matters of importance affecting employ- 
ment. 


SECTION 2—None but members in good stand- 
ing of Local Union #20590 of the American 
Federation of Labor—Stenographers, Typists, 
Bookkeepers & Assistants shall be employed by 
the Company in the departments covered by this 
Agreement. New Employees shall be issued a 
permit card by the Union. 


Article III—Lay-Offs, Discharge for Just 
Cause, etc. 


SEecTION 1—The Employer has the right to 
discharge and/or lay-off any Employee for suffi- 
cient and reasonable cause, but the representa- 
tives of the Union, upon request, shall within 


48 hours be advised by the Employer of the rea- 
son or reasons for such discharges or lay-offs, 
and such Employee shall be entitled to a hearing 
before representatives of the Company and the 
Union within 48 hours from time of complaint. 
Should it be unanimously decided, upon joint 
investigation by the Employer and the Union, 
that the Employee has been unjustly discharged 
or laid-off, such Employee shall be immediately 
reinstated to his or her former position with- 
out loss of rank and shall be compensated for 
all time lost, at the regular rate of wages re- 
ceived by such Employee. 


SECTION 2—Reasons for discharge shall be 
incompetency—disobedience toward the Em- 
ployer, or any duly authorized heads of depart- 
ments—dishonesty—drunkenness while on duty. 


SECTION 3—If, in the opinion of the Company, 
it becomes necessary, regular Employees may 
be laid off impartially and in rotation; no one 
shall be laid off for longer than one week, or 
less than one day at a time. 


Article IV—Discrimination 


SecTION 1—No member shall be discriminated 
against, demoted or discharged for his or her 
activity in the Union of which they are a mem- 
ber and shall not be discriminated against, de- 
moted or discharged for doing committee work 
for the Union, provided notice is given for the 
length of time necessary for such committee 
work, and such absence does not embarrass the 
operations of the Company. The time so de- 
voted shall be without pay. 


Article V—Seniority 


SecTION 1—The Company and the Union 
agree to make promotions on the basis of fitness, 
ability and seniority. Where qualifications are 
equal, seniority shall prevail. 


Article VI—Hours—W ages—Holidays 


SEcTION 1—In the Main Office, eight (8) con- 
secutive hours’ work (exclusive of one and one- 
half hour meal period) shall constitute a day’s 
work for five (5) days per week—with four 
(4) hours one day per week. 


SECTION 2—In the Shipping Offices, nine (9) 
consecutive hours’ work shall constitute a day’s 
work for five (5) days per week (45 hours per 
week). 


SEcTION 3—No member shall be called back to 
work after having finished his or her regular 
eight hours’ work until he or she has had four- 
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teen and one-half (1434) hours off—if in case 
a member must be called back before this time, 
he or she must be paid at the regular rate of 
time and one-half. No time off shall be re- 
quested of any Employee to equalize any over- 
time work performed. 


SECTION 4—Wages to be paid to members of 
this Union shall be: 


Per Hr. 
hist 6 and sab addeeeee $.9150 
Timekeeper and Paymaster............. $.7625 
errr, 
Assistant Bookkeepers................. $.6700 
Posting Machine Operator............. $.7625 
II 5c so voce neuen $.7075 
ss 5 oc ccna desntnseceseneucen $.5750 
I CD a acs ctewewsaminennennwex $.3925 
SE I os i vnacevetesmeesencs $.7625 


The above scale applies only to present em- 
ployees in positions shown. Wage scale for 
future employees in those positions to be agreed 
on at later date. 


SecTION 5—The following holidays shall be 
observed: 


Fourth of July 
Christmas 
Labor Day 


New Year’s Day 
Armistice Day 
Thanksgiving 


(a) Any work performed on any of the above 
mentioned holidays shall be compensated by 
double the regular rate of wages. In the event 
that any of the above mentioned days shall fall 
on a Sunday, the Monday immediately following 
shall be observed as a holiday in all cases. 

(b) If anyone is required to work on a Sun- 
day or a Holiday, he or she shall be notified one 
(1) day in advance of such assignment, this to 
apply to office employees only. 


Arbitration and Termination 


In case of disagreement arising which cannot 
be mutually adjusted between the Employer and 
the Union, same shall be settled by an arbitra- 
tion committee, which shall consist of two men 
appointed by the Company and two men ap- 
pointed by the Union and the four men so 
appointed, in case of failure to agree, shall 
appoint a fifth man. Failure of either party 
to appoint their quota of arbitrators within one 
week from date, the party failing to appoint 
the members of arbitration committee shall 
waive and forfeit their rights to the arbitration 
of their disagreement. 

Tuis AGREEMENT shall be in force from June 
1st 1938 and shall remain in full force and effect 
until May 31st 1940, and shall automatically 
renew itself from year to year, unless either 
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party serves a written notice on the other party 
thirty (30) days prior to such expiration date. 


FOR THE EMPLOYER, 
GALVESTON-HOUSTON BREWERIES, INC. 
H. S. Autrey, 
President. 
FOR THE EMPLOYEES, 
STENOGRAPHERS, TYPISTS, BOOKKEEP- 
ERS & ASSISTANTS UNION 
LOCAL NO. 20590 


L. C. Sprout, 
President. 

J. J. MERRIMAN, 
Secretary. 


Indorsed by the Galveston Labor & Trades 
Council this 27th day of June A.D. 1938. 
B. A. Gritta, 
President. 
C. H. Linppere, 
Secretary. 


Agreement of Federal Labor Union 
No. 18850 


Tuis AGREEMENT, dated June 14, 1938, be- 
tween the Union Starch & Refining Company 
(hereinafter referred to as the Company) and 
Federal Labor Union No. 18850, of the National 
Council of Grain Processors affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Union) which Union as the 
result of a consent Stipulation and a Certifica- 
tion by the Regional Labor Board was declared 
by said Board on June 6, 1938 to be the sole 
bargaining agent for all hourly paid production 
and maintenance employees of the Granite City 
plant of the Company. 


Witnesseth: 


The Company and the Union in consideration 
of the mutual promises and agreements con- 
tained herein, hereby contract and agree that 
the following complete working agreement be- 
tween said parties shall be and hereby is adopted 
and shall continue in force for one year from 
date of this agreement. It is further agreed that 
negotiations for a new agreement shall begin 
thirty days before the expiration of this con- 
tract. Any and all controversies and grievances 
shall be settled between employee representatives 
of the Union and the Management provided; 
that the Union has the right to call in a repre- 
sentative of the National Council of Grain Proc- 
essors at any time. 

Should any controversy or dispute concerning 
the meaning or application of the terms of this 
contract prove impossible of settlement by the 
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Union Committee and the Management, they 
shall within two weeks each choose two arbi- 
trators, ‘These four shall choose a fifth as 
umpire. The disputed point or points shall be 
argued before these five and their decision shall 
be final and binding upon both parties. 

Fees and expenses of the umpire only shall 
be borne by the Company and the Union equally. 

The Union agrees that during such negotia- 
tions, there shall be no cessation of work and the 
Company agrees there shall be no lockout. 


SecTion 1. Recognition 


(A) The Company recognizes the Union as 
the sole collective bargaining agent for all the 
regular hourly employees of the Company who 
have been continuously on the pay-roll for thirty 
days, with these exceptions, Foremen, Assistant 
Foremen, and office help. 

(B) Skilled workers may be employed for 
periods not exceeding 30 days with right to ex- 
tend if necessary for temporary work requiring 
special skill, ability and training. These shall 
be classified as Temporary workers. They shall 
not be eligible to group insurance or any other 
benefits and shall not be subject to this contract, 
but shall be required to pay $1.00 fee for permit 
to cover each 30-day period. There shall be no 
responsibility on the part of the Company for 
their re-employment after they are laid off. 

(C) It is agreed that all new unskilled hourly 
employees hired shall be classified as temporary 
employees for a period of thirty days. At the 
end of this period they shall be classified as 
regular employees and become subject to Section 
D (below). 

(D) It is further agreed by both parties that 
all Regular hourly employees shall become mem- 
bers of the Union and must remain in good 
standing in the Union as long as employed by 
the Company during the life of this agreement 
or be discharged. Provided, however, that the 
Union shall advise the Management when an 
employee is delinquent and such employee shall 
be given an opportunity of presenting his case 
to the Management before actual discharge. 

(E) The Company agrees to meet and treat 
with the fully accredited officers and committee 
of the Union upon all questions of rates of pay, 
hours of work, and other conditions of employ- 
ment not covered by this contract; also that no 
present department will be subdivided unless by 
mutual agreement of both parties. 


SECTION 2. Wages 


(A) Rates of pay as in effect this date shall 
continue during the life of this agreement, ex- 
cept that a re-adjustment of individual rates 
may be considered and changed by mutual con- 
sent of both parties to this agreement. 
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(B) Eight continuous hours during the 24 
shall constitute a working day. Time and one- 
half the regular rate of pay shall be paid for all 
time in excess of eight hours in any twenty-four- 
hour period. 

(C) Work performed on Sundays and any of 
the following holidays (New Year’s Day, Me- 
morial Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanks- 
giving Day and Christmas Day) shall be paid 
for at the rate of time and one-half with these 
exceptions: Watchmen, Boiler Room Firemen, 
and Engine Room Oilers, and such other jobs 
where Sunday and holiday work is necessary 
and where it constitutes part of the regular 
working conditions of the particular job, such 
as Steeping Corn, Firing Bone Kilns, etc. These 
shall be paid for at the rate of time and one- 
third. 

(D) An employee who has worked overtime 
shall not be laid off to equalize this time, but 
will receive one and one-half the regular rate of 
pay for all overtime. 

(E) In the processing departments, when an 
employee is required to fill temporarily the place 
of another employee receiving a higher rate of 
pay, he shall receive the higher rate. If re- 
quired to fill temporarily the place of an em- 
ployee receiving a lower rate, his own rate 
shall not be changed. In all other departments, 
when any temporary or permanent change is to 
be made, the rate shall be agreed upon in 
advance, 


SECTION 3. Seniority 


(A) In cases of permanent or semi-permanent 
lay-off or decrease in force where employee’s 
name is to be taken from pay-roll, length of 
service (1) and ability (2) shall be considered. 
When ability is relatively equal, Seniority shall 
be given preference. 

(B) In cases of promotion, numbers (1) and 
(2) shall be considered but ability shall be given 
preference. 

(C) Seniority shall be broken when an em- 
ployee is discharged for just cause or leaves the 
employ of the Company of his or her own accord. 


SECTION 4 


No prospective employee for a job that re- 
quires some training shall be broken in on his 
own time. He or she shall be paid the minimum 
rate of wage for men or women. 


SECTION 5 


(A) An employee, when called and reports 
for work between the hours of 7 A.M. and 7 
P.M., shall receive compensation at his regular 
rate for not less than 1 hour’s work—whether 
worked or not. When he is called and reports 
for work between the hours of 7 P.M. and 7 
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A.M., he shall receive compensation for not less 
than 2 hours’ work at his regular rate—whether 
worked or not. 

(B) Should employees report for their regular 
shift and find their services not needed due ‘to 
an accident, fire or other cause beyond the Com- 
pany’s control, the above shall not apply. 


SECTION 6 


(A) When an employee’s department is not 
in operation and there is work to be done, such 
work shall be as equally divided between the 
employees in that department as is possible, with 
exception of Boiler Room and Engine Room and 
Watchmen, where the present arrangement shall 
be continued. The rate paid for such work 
shall be the basic rate. With the understanding, 
however, that if for the work to be done, there 
is an operating rate, this operating rate shall be 
paid, and that the regular operator of that job 
shall be given preference. 

(B) It is understood that the unloading into 
or loading out of warehouse of all commodities, 
whether plant is or is not operating, shall be 
paid for at the basic labor rate with exception of 
man in charge, who shall receive his regular 
operating rate. 

(C) It is understood also that physical fitness 
and ability of the employee to perform the work 
to be done shall be taken into consideration. 

(D) Any controversy as to equal distribution 
of work as above to be agreed upon by the fore- 
man and the shop steward. 


SECTION 7 


Employees who have given long and faithful 
service in the employ of the Company and have 
become unable to handle heavy work to advan- 
tage will be given preference in such light work 
as they are able to perform. 


SECTION 8 


Upon application to his foreman, with good 
and sufficient reasons, an employee shall be 
granted a leave of absence for a reasonable 
length of time. Such request shall be made as 
far in advance as possible, and the shop steward 
advised. 


SECTION 9 


(A) In case an employee’s relief man fails to 
report for work, he shall, if requested, remain 
on duty until the foreman has had a reasonable 
length of time to arrange for relief. This, how- 
ever, shall not exceed two hours. Or, if agree- 
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able to both him and his foreman, he may remain 
for the entire next shift. 

(B) If, at. the end of 2 hours, it has been 
impossible for the foreman to find relief and if 
the employee insists upon leaving, the foreman 
may take his place. 


SECTION 10 


Meetings of the Union Committee with the 
Company representatives shall be held at such 
times as least interfere with the Company work 
of the committee men and the Company repre- 
sentative. When it is necessary to hold a meet- 
ing during the working hours of a Committee 
member, there shall be no loss of time by such 
member, 

SECTION 11 


Any person entering the Company’s employ 
may be required to submit to a physical examina- 
tion at the Company’s expense by one or more 
physicians designated by the Company. Such 
examination may be made prior to or within 30 
days after initial employment. An unsatisfac- 
tory report by the physicians shall constitute 
sufficient cause for non-employment or for dis- 
missal, 

SECTION 12 


If there is evidence of or there is good reason 
to believe that an employee is suffering from 
any communicable disease or infection, he may 
be required to be examined by a physician of 
the Company’s choice and at Company expense. 

If the evidence is not substantiated by the 
physician’s examination, the employee may re- 
turn to his job immediately without loss of time. 
If the evidence is substantiated by such exam- 
ination, the employee shall remain off until free 
of such disease or infection. 


Signed. 
UNION STARCH & REFINING COMPANY 
P. R. Kine, 
Superintendent. 


FEDERAL LABOR UNION #18850 

James E. McConne Lt, 
President. 

FLoyp L. Gicpert, 
Secretary. 

J. B. Dempster. 

G. W. ANDERSON, 

Geo. M. ZIGLER. 


Approved by the National Council of Grain 
Processors. 


By W. W. Repmon. 











THE WAGE AND HOUR LAW 


INCE his appointment on July 
15, 1938, Administrator An- 


drews of the Wage and Hour 
Division of the Department of Labor, 
by whom the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 is administered, has 
slowly and cautiously taken the initial 
steps for putting the new law into 
effect. 

During his first two months in office, 
the Administrator has concentrated 
his attention on these problems: (1) 
Development of the administrative 
staff to man the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion in Washington; (2) Formulation 
of plans for regional and field ma- 
chinery for the purpose of inspection 
and enforcement; (3) Formulation of 
rules and regulations and of basic in- 
terpretations of the terms of the Act; 
and, (4) Formation of industry com- 
mittees to investigate conditions in in- 
dividual industries and recommend 
the highest minimum wage for each 
industry. 

The initial major appointments to 
the staff of the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision were: Arthur L. Fletcher, for- 
mer State Commissioner of Labor of 
North Carolina, as Assistant Admin- 
istrator in charge of complaints; Paul 
Sifton, former Executive Director of 
the Division of Placement and Un- 
employment Insurance in the New 
York State Department of Labor, 
as Deputy Administrator; Calvert 
Magruder of Harvard University as 
Chief Counsel. The administration 
of child labor provisions has been 
placed in the hands of Beatrice Mc- 
Connell, Director of the Industrial 
Division of the Childrens’ Bureau and 
Elizabeth B. Coleman who will act as 


Assistant Director in charge of child 
labor administration. 

According to the present plans, 
much of the inspection and enforce- 
ment work will be carried out through 
a direct cooperative arrangement with 
the existing personnel of State Labor 
Departments. It is contemplated, 
however, to coordinate all field work 
pertaining to the administration of 
the Act through a network of 12 
regional offices which will be estab- 
lished in Boston, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Birmingham, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, San Antonio, Denver 
and San Francisco. 

Inasmuch as on October 24 the 
statutory minimum wage of 25 cents 
an hour and the maximum forty-four 
hour work week will automatically go 
into effect covering all workers whose 
employers are engaged in commerce 
between the states or in making goods 
for interstate commerce, the legal sec- 
tion of the Wage and Hour Division 
is engaged in formulating interpreta- 
tions to determine the extent to which 
the law will apply. It is understood 
that basic rules and regulations gov- 
erning the administration of the Act 
are also in preparation and will be 
issued before the effective date of the 
wage and hour provisions of the Act. 


Textiles 


On September 13, following a 
series of preliminary informal meet- 
ings, Administrator Andrews issued 
Administrative Order No. 1, appoint- 
ing an industry committee for the tex- 
tile industry and defining the scope of 
the textile industry for which the com- 
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mittee will recommend a minimum 
wage. On this committee, of which 
Donald Nelson of Chicago is Chair- 
man, the American Federation of 
Labor is represented by Francis P. 
Fenton, Chairman, New England 
Division of the National Council of 
Textile Workers’ Unions, and H. A. 
Schrader of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. 

The order defines the textile indus- 
try in broad terms including the manu- 
facturing and finishing of cotton, 
rayon and silk yarns and fabrics but 
excludes the chemical manufacturing 
of synthetic rayon fibre as well as wool 
and hosiery. The full text of the defi- 
nition of the textile industry is as fol- 
lows: 


“As used in this order, the term 
‘textile industry’ means 

(a) The manufacturing or proc- 
essing of yarn or thread and all 
processes preparatory thereto, and the 
manufacturing, bleaching, dyeing, 
printing, and other finishing of woven 
fabrics (other than carpets and rugs) 
from cotton, silk, flax, jute, or any 
synthetic fibre, or from mixtures of 
these fibres, except the chemical manu- 
facturing of synthetic fibre and such 
related processing of yarn as is con- 
ducted in establishments manufactur- 
ing synthetic fibre; 

(b) Themanufacturing of batting, 
wadding or filling and the processing 
of waste from the fibres enumerated 
in clause (a) ; 

(c) The manufacturing, a 
dyeing, or other finishing of pile fab- 
rics (except carpets and rugs) from 
any fibre or yarn; 

(d) The manufacturing, bleach- 


ing, dyeing, or printing of knitted 
fabrics (other than hosiery or wool 
and wool mixed overcoatings and suit- 
ings) from any fibre or yarn; 

(e) The manufacturing or finish- 
ing of braid, net or lace from any 
fibre or yarn; 

(f) The manufacturing of ‘cord- 
age, rope or twine from any fibre.” 


In a letter to Chairman Nelson, 


accompanying Administrative Order 


No. 1, Mr. Andrews stated his desire 
to extend the jurisdiction of the tex- 
tile industry committee to related tex- 
tile operations so that simultaneous 
treatment of these operations would 
avoid conferring competitive advan- 
tage upon them. The committee was 
requested to make recommendations 
in connection with the definition of the 
industry. According to the Census, 
the textile industry, as defined by the 
order, employed about 1,300,000 per- 
sons in 1935. 


Tobacco 


Informal preliminary conferences 
have been held to discuss the scope of 
an industry committee for the tobacco 
industry. A technical sub-committee 
was established to deal with the prob- 
lem of stemming or stripping. It was 
considered practical to establish two 
industry committees; one for cigar 
manufacturing and another for the 
manufacture of cigarettes, smoking 
and chewing tobacco, and snuff. The 
American Federation of Labor was 
represented in these conferences by 
Ira N. Ornburn, Secretary of the 
Union Label Trades Department of 
the American Federation of Labor. 











NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
DECISIONS 


The Unit Rule 
GS cater R 9(b) of the National 


Labor Relations Act authorizes 

the Board to decide in each rep- 
resentation case whether, “in order to 
insure to employees the full benefit of 
their right to self-organization and to 
collective bargaining * * * the unit 
appropriate for the purposes of col- 
lective bargaining shall be the em- 
ployer unit, craft unit, plant unit, or 
subdivision thereof.” 

To August 1, 1938 there were 112 
cases involving both A. F. of L. and 
C. I. O. unions in which determination 
of the unit appropriate for collective 
bargaining has been made. In only 
23 of the 112 cases the Board acceded 
to the American Federation of Labor 
view. These 112 cases may be di- 
vided into three groups. First, cases 
in which the very nature of the unit 
was in dispute between contending 
unions. These cases involved contro- 
versy as to whether the unit should 
be craft or industrial; whether it 
should consist of three plants or one 
plant; or whether it should be a whole 
plant or a separate department. 
Second, cases in which there was ac- 
cord between contending unions as to 
the general nature of the unit but dis- 
agreement as to the exclusion or in- 
clusion of certain groups such as 
clerical, maintenance, or supervisory 
employees. Third, cases in which 
there has been substantial agreement 
on the unit question between contend- 
ing unions. 

(1) Of the 112 cases there were 
41 in which the contentions of the 


American Federation of Labor and 
the Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation were seriously in conflict. In 
21 of the 41 cases the Board adopted 
the view urged by the A. F. of L. In 
seven of these, the first of which was 
the Globe Machine and Stamping 
Company, the Board directed that 
separate elections be held in the craft 
units claimed by the A. F. of L. and 
overruled the C. I. O. contention that 
the entire plant be voted as a single 
unit. In six cases, although the C. I. O. 
contended for a plant-wide unit, 
A. F. of L. unions were certified in 
separate craft units without election. 
In two cases the Board excluded 
A. F. of L. craft unions in favor of 
the plant-wide unit claimed by the 
C.I.O. In three cases C. I. O. peti- 
tions were dismissed in response to 
the A. F. of L. argument that the unit 
claimed by the petitioner was not 
appropriate. 

The three remaining cases may be 
mentioned separately. In the case of 
Tennessee Electric Power Company, 
two C. I. O. contentions were rejected. 
One was that one portion of the com- 
pany’s system in which it had a ma- 
jority should be set apart from the 
rest of the system. The other con- 
tention was that employees in various 
subsidiary operations of the company, 
such as the street car system, should 
be included in the unit. In the Fried- 
man Blau Farber Company case the 
C. I. O. contention that the unit should 
be limited to the knit goods depart- 
ment was rejected in favor of a plant- 
wide unit. In the case of Tennessee 
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Copper Company, the C. I. O. conten- 
tion that there should be three units 
corresponding to three different parts 
of the company was rejected in favor 
of a single unit. 

In 16 out of 41 cases the Board 
fully acceded to the C. I. O. conten- 
tions. Among these was the case 
of Ohio Foundry Company where 
the A. F. of L. contended that one of 
the two plants should be separate but 
the Board held in favor of a unit con- 
sisting of two plants. In the case of 
United Shipyards, Inc., the A. F. of L. 
contended that each of three plants 
was a separate unit, but a single unit 
for all plants was established in ac- 
cordance with C. I. O. claims. In the 
case of Shipowners Association of the 
Pacific Coast, the Board determined 
a coast-wide unit for the whole Pacific 
coast as appropriate, disregarding the 
A. F. of L. views. In the case of 
Marcus Lowe Booking Agency, the 
Board sustained the C. I. O. in its con- 
tention for a craft unit. Other C. I. O. 
claims, though varied in nature, were 
sustained by the Board in this group 
of cases. 

In the remaining four cases the 
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Board adopted some of the conten- 
tions of both the A. F. of L. unions 
and the C, I. O. 

(2) In 17 cases there was a sub- 
stantial agreement among contend- 
ing unions as to appropriate unit, but 
disagreement as to inclusions of major 
groups such as clerical employees, 
watchmen, straw bosses, etc. The 
Board accepted the A. F. of L. con- 
tention for a plant-wide unit in two 
of these cases (Richardson Company 
and North Star Specialty Company). 
C. I. O. contentions were adopted in 
ten of these cases and in the remain- 
ing five cases the Board adopted in 
part the contentions of each group. 

(3) In the remaining 54 cases 
there was no dispute between contend- 
ing unions as to the appropriate unit. 
In most of these cases the unit adopted 
was plant-wide. In three of the cases 
in this group the C. I. O. did not con- 
test the claim of the A. F. of L. in 
favor of the separation of the craft 
groups and the appropriate unit was 
so determined by the Board. 

A complete tabulation of the 
Board’s decisions on che unit rule 
follows: 


I Substantial disagreement as to the appropriate unit.................. 41 


A. Adoption of A. F. of L. contention 


\ ff Sees eee eee 


COSC So ORCS CHOSE OSES OOOH ESS 2z 


2. Accompanied by adoption of C. I. O. contentions as to inclusion 


ee ee ere 
B. Adoption of C. I. O. contention....... 


1. In general 


eset irate iat eee wale ere aoe 16 


2. Accompanied by adoption of A. F. of L. contentions as to inclusions 


oe ee ee ee ee 


C. Adoption in part of contentions of both groups.................. 4 
II Substantial agreement as to appropriate unit, accompanied by disagree- 


ment as to inclusion of minor groups....... 
A. Adoption of A. F. of L. contention..... 
B. Adoption of C. I. O. contention........ 


oe Babaiccae eater ens 17 


C. Adoption in part of contentions of both groups................... 5 
III Complete agreement as to appropriate unit........................ 54 


Total cases 
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Total adoption of A. F. of L. contention..............ccceceeeee 23 








APPEALED BENEFIT DECISIONS ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Misconduct 


NE of the conditions which may 
disqualify a worker for unem- 
ployment compensation is mis- 

conduct. The administrator determines 
what is misconduct. As this is a new 
administrative field, it is helpful to 
turn to English experience. Under 
English law if an insured person loses 
his employment through misconduct 
or voluntarily quitting without just 
cause, he is disqualified for six weeks 
or a shorter period as the administra- 
tor may determine. 

Misconduct is interpreted in an in- 
dustrial sense and is not to be confused 
with violations of criminal law or a 
moral code. It is connected with em- 
ployment. It may be deliberate or 
due to carelessness. Because motive 
is involved there are many borderline 
cases in which the administrator takes 
into consideration those circumstances 
which indicate intention. Misconduct 
must be proved the cause of dismissal 
and misconduct must be proved. 

Under the decision of the English 
umpire the following have been held 
misconduct : 


( 3 Wilfull absence without leave. 
(2) Refusal to carry out instruc- 
tions, such as work overtime, or to do 
certain kinds of work. 

(3) Refusal to comply with shop 
rules. 

(4) Carelessness—repeated negli- 
gence or mistakes. 

(5) Insolence, bad language, 
drunkenness. 

(6) Dishonesty with reference to 
employment responsibilities. 

(7) Offenses outside of work hours 


must be considered with reference to 
their effect on worker’s suitability for 
employment. 


In Wisconsin the following have 
been deemed misconduct disqualifying 
workers for benefits: 


Wis. No. 37-A-291—(a) A com- 
mission salesman worked for a liquor 
company for 18 months. In the 
course of his work he collected from 
customers but failed to account for 
the money to his employer. He kept 
the money, he explained, in payment 
for commissions his employer had 
failed to pay. The action was held 
unwarranted even if the facts were 
as the salesman claimed. The em- 
ployee was held discharged for mis- 
conduct. 


Wis.No.38-A 292—(b) Employee 
worked in small mill 12 years, work- 
ing as lumber piler. Frequently left 
place of work, for which he was re- 
peatedly warned. Discharged when 
discovered one-eighth mile away from 
his post. Held discharged for mis- 
conduct and denied benefits. 


Wis. No. 38-A-294.—(c) Em- 
ployee worked in tanning factory 
three years—paid on piece rate basis. 
In the last few months of employ- 
ment had been transferred to buffing 
machine and given two weeks train- 
ing to develop skill and ability.~ The 
operation consisted in running hides 
through rollers of buffing machine, 
which required skill and care not to 
injare leather. After two weeks em- 
ployee operated machine without in- 
jury to hides, but subsequently cuts 
in hides increased. He was warned of 
bad record because of wasted mate- 
rial—cuts ran up to 62 out of 200 
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hides. The man was discharged and 
denied benefits because of misconduct. 
The appeal tribunal found that his 
discharge was not because of inefh- 
ciency but dueto carelessness and haste 
resulting from the employee’s desire 
to increase his earnings—and this was 
held to be misconduct disqualifying 
the man for benefits. 

There is nothing to show that the 
appeal tribunal or the Industrial Com- 
mission which reviewed the decision 
considered what lay back of the man’s 
desire to speed up even after warn- 
ings. It would seem unfair to lay the 
whole onus of speeding up on the em- 
ployee without inquiring into piece 
rates and other contributing condi- 
tions. 


N. Y. Case 223-38—Claimant was 
manager of a chain of refreshment 
stands. Company rules required that 
all supplies be drawn from general 
Company Commissary or purchased 
on order from approved list of ven- 
dors, all bills to be paid by central 
office. This rule enabled the company 
to control its business. The company 
discovered the claimant had been 
breaking this rule and discharged him. 
Although claimant stated he acted 
only in the interests of the company, 
the Appeal Board held his violation 
of company rules was misconduct and 
that the ten-week waiting period 
should apply. 


Utah 38-A-23—A timberman em- 
ployed in a lead and silver mine for 
two years was told to put a set of tim- 
ber in one of the drifts. The man 
measured, cut, and transported the 
timber from a store place in an upper 
level. He had to secure a digger from 
another part of the mine. This work 
consumed the first half of the shift. 
After lunch, a miner in the drift asked 


him to drill his lifters before using the 
air-hose to run the digger. He con- 
sented, thinking it would take little 
time. However, it proved a hard job 
and he had left only 45 minutes to do 
his timbers. As this was not time 
enough to finish the timbers, he busied 
himself with odd jobs. When he 
checked out he was discharged for 
not carrying out instructions. The 
timberman was denied compensation, 
but upon appeal the Appeal Tribunal 
found that no warning had ever been 
given him and that while he might 
have been more judicious, his single 
offense could not be held to be mis- 
conduct. Benefits were allowed. 


N. Y. No. 98-38—A machine 
tender had been employed in a paper 
mill for twelve years and had been 
repeatedly promoted. Hewas assigned 
to night shift. When he reported, he 
discovered his machine was not run- 
ning properly, turning on 38 revolu- 
tions per minute instead of 50. The 
paper was defective. The machine 
tender went to the office of the manu- 
facturing superintendent, to whom 
both the day and night superintend- 
ents reported, because he believed 
parts of the machine should be re- 
placed. There was nobody in the 
ofice. When he returned he found 
the night superintendent watching the 
machine. The night superintendent 
told him to slow the machine down 
and continue operations. Not satis- 
fied, he telephoned the day superin- 
tendent, who advised him to shut the 
machine down and repair it. He neg- 
lected to tell the day superintendent 
of the order of the night superintend- 
ent. When the night superintendent 
found his order was disregarded, a 
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discussion followed. The man was dis- 
charged for disrespect and insubordi- 
nation. 

In the hearings which followed the 
worker stated he believed the day su- 
perintendent more competent than the 
night superintendent. The claimant 
had nothing to gain by shutting down 
the machine. He was paid on a piece 
work bonus plan and earned nothing 
when his machine was down. He hon- 
estly thought he was serving the best 
interests of production. The union 
took up the discharge with the general 
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manager and then the president, but 
the charge of insubordination was sus- 
tained and reinstatement refused. 
Although stating that it seemed 
harsh to discharge a worker with an 
unblemished twelve-year record for an 
offense of this nature, the Appeal 
Board found there was no question of 
appellant’s failure to recognize and 
submit to the authority of his admit- 
ted superior. Notwithstanding com- 
mendable motives, the machine tender 
lost his job through misconduct in 
connection with his employment. 


GRANDMOTHER SPEAKS OUT 


I said to Grandmother, “Poor dear you! 
Your life was so hard, your pleasures so few.” 


But Grandmother spoke out sharp and quick, 
“You modern youngsters make me sick! 


“Your Granddad and I had our youth together, 
We tempted fate and dared the weather. 


“We built our house of the wood we cut— 
A house for us—to you a hut. 


“We turned our ground and we sowed our seed, 
And to our harvest shaped our need. 


“Food and clothing were coarse and rude, 


But we made our home and we raised our brood. 


“The rains fell cold and the hot sun burned, 
But what we had we knew we’d earned. 


“And we knew more living in one week’s strife 
Than you will know all your easy life.” 


—ANNE Assot Dover, Spirit. 











EMPLOYMENT AND BUSINESS STILL GAINING 


S indicated a month ago by early 
As union reports, employ- 
ment in the United States as a 

whole gained more in August than 
in any other month this year. Our 
estimate of total unemployment de- 
clined from 11,274,000 in July 
(revised figure) to 11,031,000 in 
August. Trade union reports for 
early September show that employ- 
ment is still gaining, but that, owing 
to the fear of war in Europe and 
the consequent slackening of business 


gains, employment did not increase 
as much in September as had been 
expected. Our weighted figures show 
14.2 percent of the membership un- 
employed in the first part of Septem- 
ber, which compares with 14.6 per- 
cent in August and 15.7 percent in 
July. 

Employment gains in August are 
particularly significant because of the 
increased buying power they have 
created. In all, our estimate shows 
that 291,000 persons went back to 


Unemployment in Cities 


All Trades 
Per cent 
Per cent increase 
members (+) or 
unem- decrease 
ployed (-) 

September since 

1938 Aug.! 

ii soc acdiisektenoacd 5 - 9 
a eee eee 19 - 2 
ere 20 + 4 
ET aa toi nicind waitin Se 17 — 4 
Bs rts HUDACR Koes 16 —- 6 
| EAE 18 - 6 
II 60550 ccieccccccees 13 — (a) 
CO eee 21 — 4 
EE ee eee 10 + 18 
cid unctasawaniess 16 + 3 
PE TE oso. vc cisawswsden II — 8 
CE, cccccsacccasawed 14 — 4 
Milwaukee........... esiees 19 — 3 
PIER. 5 o50cccnsccasce 8 —- 2 
ke 23 - 1 
Rae ear aoe II — iI 
san ors se niahow emuais 14 - 1 
eee 16 — 3 
are eee 9 - 9 
IIR, 6.6 cs 0ncsveevees 6 + 11 
a 12 + 3 
rere 15 + 3 
id ned piston eos cwoacs 12 + 6 
WR isp iieednekacws 6 — 15 


(a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 


Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+) or members (+) or 
unem- decrease ounem-_ decrease Part 
ployed (-) ployed (—) time 
September since September since all 
1938 Aug.' 1938 Aug.' trades 
38 - 1 3 — 14 18 
3e 7 $s 17 - 2. » 
60 + § y +6 
33 -— 11 12 + 3 20 
39 - & 12 -9 
36 — 8 13 —- 4 21 
33 + 6 9 -$ 7 
46 + § 13 — 12 21 
26 + 4! 8 + 10 20 
35 + § II + 3 I9 
23 - 3 10 - 7 #2 
19 - 2 12 —- 4 2% 
33 + 3 16 — 6 18 
21 +> 1 4 - > 
38 —- 2 20 —(a) 20 
32 — 14 ¥ — Io 16 
39 — 12 Io + 6 17 
29 — (a) 14 -— 5 18 
27 —- § 6 — 12 II 
a1 + 24 3 -@ 1 
17 + 29 10 — § 18 
45 — (a) II + 6 19 
24 + 7 9 +7 tt 
25 — 4 2 + 13 8 


1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 
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work in August, in all industries. 
Figures from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture show a $68,- 
000,000 increase in the monthly in- 
come of all non-farm workers. About 
half this gain in buying power is 
due to WPA employment and other 
emergency work, and half is due 
to increasing production in industry. 
This new income will quickly be spent 
to fill accumulated needs; it will 
create a demand for goods, increase 
production and put more people to 
work. It brightens the fall outlook. 

August 1938 contrasts strongly 
with August 1937. Just a year ago 
business had almost reached its peak; 
this year business has passed its 
bottom and is turning upward. Em- 
ployment gains in manufacturing 
created only 77,000 jobs in August 
last year, 316,000 this year; whole- 
sale trade took on 21,000 this year 
in preparation for the fall season, 
last year only 7,000; in retail stores, 
August is the dull season, but this 
year’s layoffs were less than last 
year’s by 10,000; railroads laid off 
12,000 men in August last year, but 
this year they took on 10,000. Only 
in mining, construction and farming 
were employment gains less than last 
year, and in these the difference on 
the whole was slight. 

These are very concrete evidences 
of improving business. In Septem- 
ber, business indexes are showing 
further gains, but at a pace slackened 
somewhat by war scares. The New 
York Times index rose 2 points from 
August 6 to September 3, but only 
6 tenths of one point thus far in 
September; the Business Week index 
rose 4 points in August but only 
1.4 points thus far in September. 
(To September 17.) 
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The outlook, however, is for con- 
tinuing gains in the next two months. 
Standard Statistics expects a “strong 
upward trend” in the majority of 
industries in October and November. 

Trade union reports for the first 
part of September show employ- 
ment gaining in nearly all industries. 
Building, railroads, manufacturing, 
food industries, street transportation 
are among the important groups 
showing gains; printing and metal 
trades are conspicuous by their 
failure to join in the employment 
rise. Our report for 24 cities shows 
employment rising in 16, no change 
in one, and worse unemployment in 
only 7. 

Employment on WPA continues to 
rise. In the week ending September 
17, 3,114,000 had WPA jobs. This 
compares with 3,067,000 at the end 
of August, 2,967,000 at the end of 
July and 2,676,000 at the end of 
June, and shows a gain of nearly 
440,000 jobs since June. Relief rolls 
have declined a little, but 1,644,000 
are still dependent on state and 
local relief, supplemented by Federal 
funds. This figure is for July and 
compares with 1,685,000 in June. 

In spite of present employment 
gains, however, the situation this 
year makes a sad contrast with last 
year. In August last year unem- 
ployment had almost reached its post 
depression low point and estimate 
showed 8,520,000 out of work. In 
August 1938, with 11,031,000 out 
of work, unemployment is still above 
last year by 2,500,000. With un- 
employment still at this high figure, 
wage cuts in any important industry 
would have a very serious retarding 
effect on the incipient business re- 
covery. 





UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNION 1111 
American Federation of Labor Unemployment Trade Union 
Estimates?! Records? 
Per Cent of Union 
Mem bers 
Unem- 
Gainful Number Number ployed Part 
Yeariy Average Workers Employed Unemployed (Weighted) Time 
EE dc icrkaesenetewsetnseewons $1,191, 283 4°, 539,049 10,652,234 18.5 22 
ect okecedacassenssesesensek 51,758,980 42,364,426 9,394,553 13.3 21 
PE icskuswkxcecesesss icenenes 52,283,038 44,024,851 8,281,962 10.5 20 
— Monthly Average 
DE iasiassssscsevessannes 50,943,884 39,248,684 11,695,200 21.0 23 
EE bo Sinccecceaweryenenws 50,988,243 39, 568,850 11,419,393 20.0 22 
RNC iccteaqu est eape eines $1,032, 594 39,799, 568 11,233,026 19.4 23 
Bi o855600eienceeeesaueeese $1,077,148 40,201,014 10,876, 134 18.7 22 
BE ound sacanpenenenananenes $1,121,875 40,301,939 10,819,936 18.3 22 
BN 6 asks bsadenaessennvnsetes 51,166,827 40,408,648 10,758,179 18.5 23 
BD sscaaiseckrsauswensacenets $1,212,041 40,453,052 10,758,989 19.4 21 
Dos cncsncccerawaninecins $1,257, 563 40,765, 339 10,492,224 18.4 23 
cc cine sang eakwesnes 51,303, 899 41,273, 232 10,030, 667 17.9 21 
DER vccsstncesaeesdnedaces 51,350,814 41,575,945 9,774,869 37.3 21 
PIN §5.5545485466004005340% $1,397,017 41,436, 242 9,960,775 16.7 22 
Ns &554c0bsbeensseennens 51,443,491 41,436, 073 10,007,418 16.9 22 
1936 
BN isis 00 0csinwceneneseans 51,490, 330 4°, 538, 209 10,952,121 17.2 22 
PE ccs canstensnwisnasesed 51,537,969 40,676,197 10, 861,772 16.7 21 
DG -i.avbiccsepueeseirsuaues 51,585,756 41,103, 260 10, 482,496 16.2 21 
I occ 05.045 050dseeeeeeeaeate 51,634, 208 41,815, 233 9,818,975 15.1 21 
ree eeeneiy oeeircra ae $1,682,410 42,126,613 9,555,797 13.7 22 
DE cc adibadberesedtesdegeats $1,731,096 42,311,760 9,419,336 12.8 23 
SE er ere ne rene ri 51,780, 432 42,399, °79 9,381,353 12.3 19 
MN Ce Jisccukacgcesseewiwns 51,830, 764 42,803, 381 9,027, 383 11.7 22 
PIED. 5. 5:660dsansseenndeees $1,881,952 43,383,551 8,498, 401 11.2 21 
ss 65505040 0000860R%008 51,933,521 43,757, 161 8,176, 360 11.0 20 
PE kisvadsensotdewhenes 51,984,475 43,697, 789 8,286,686 10.7 20 
IN sicwecsewseenseseense 52,034,844 43,760,882 8,273,962 11.1 21 
1937 
DI 55 050004650000440005469 52,040,012 42,799,135 9,240, 877 11.7 21 
SRE SEEOS Reenter 52,089, 521 43,129,498 8,960, 023 II.9 21 
DE cu keeeensudechenereseeese $2,138,624 43,534,730 8,603, 894 10.9 19 
Bsns cbdsenas an venua denen $2,187,456 43,874,628 8,312, 828 9.8 20 
EERO errant Treen rere 52,236, 322 44,326,941 7,909 , 381 9.7 20 
PS si cbekuaseumeaenesesanene 52,283,748 44,460,236 7,823 , 512 9.6 20 
BS dtscndaeaneaesereeenen $2,332,552 44,550,066 7,782 , 486 9.3 20 
PL .3ccrivennvesnesbeescons 52,381,996 44,636,113 7,745 , 883 9.3 20 
PES i cKdcnintaseeenseceee $2,428,196 44,915,142 7,513,054 9.3 20 
GN ci cidanesenccssssassees 52,474,396 44,768,190 7,706, 206 9.6 19 
TI: o:nc<00k0eentueneense 52,§20,5 44,041,973 8,478,623 11.2 20 
DEE. 5 0.005:000060 shaasaeees $2,568,344 43,261,563 9,306, 781 13.6 20 
1938 
RS 5c sauseeenseseeveieess 52,616,784 41,691,264 10,925,520 16.2 21 
DEE 5:5 d500¢usencasescunese 52,664,351 41,541,449 11,122,908 16.6 21 
PRS 2 ss. 3 Ged ewosescasscueseue $2,711, 868 41,485,982 11,225,886 17.2 21 
EPS ee eee ere eee 52,759,865 41,695,205 11,064,660 16.7 21 
DR cceceenekenewahedsreawsen $2,807,217 41,454,955 11, 400, 169 16.4 21 
| Sree rr errr 52,855,124 41,409,990 11,445,134 16.3 19 
BT 35 5A eden susgdorsaceenee $2,902,850 41,628,618 11,274,232 15.7 20 
EE, 3.65 c0scaeswtentnroasares $2,950,284 41,919,447 11,030,837 14.6T 20 
ES. caceensoomasrene ve 14.2° 19 





1For monthly unemployment estimates 1929 through 1933 see January 1936 Federationist, page 71. 
Note: Monthly figures for 1934 not yet revised. 

2 For monthly figures 1930 through 1934 for trade unions see January 1937 Federationist, page 76. 

* Preliminary. Revised. 
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Record for Ten Years 
Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 
Total 1928 8 #18 #1 16 «#«13«91:~«6«6120ClUGlUTOlClUGlUI0 3B) OB 
All Trades 1929 «= «o1§:iatS —Cia)*s Clk ll QdGlClCQGlC Ql sis EtiialHs8 
1990 20 22 2 21 20 20 22 22 OF 2 22 23 «8 
1931 27 27 2% 25 «6295 95 26 26 26 26 27 30 «26 
1932 31 3 gO Bs Ess 3Hs—s«3B—«-FBZ®_—s-BEsC*D®_—s-3H_—s«33D. 
1933 35 «(34 0 «034 «6330 33 3k 3 27 BQ GE 
1934 28 26 25 24 2 25 #%2 28 25 24 25 27 26 
1935 26 2% 22 2: #2 «23 «227 «26223 «6200 «620 «620 0 (23 (8g 
1996 «60 22 ett i8 7 7 lla sila ld)! OT 
1937 aa a a a: a a a: a a, en a) ee 

1938 90 22 @3 90 I9 If «68lChC<C a6 
Total 1928 36 39 38 32 25 22 2% I9 «22 «698 [6ft 623 (8 
Building Trades 1929 9 33 % 3% 2% I9:«196—( 618 6(6t 682 683 «92 8s 
19390 38 43 #41 #40 «#37 «#337 «#439 «#639 «638 «638 «642 «645 «40 
1931 st 52 §2 §0 48 48 50 $1 §2 53 54 §9 §2 
1932 62 63 63 65 61 62 64 64 65 65 67 69 64 
1933 7o 71 #72 #+7t 68 66 67 6 63 62 63 62 67 
1934 658 5555 585755 57 0 8 56 565757 
1935 60 61 59 57 54 St 5t 48 45 47 46 48 52 
1936 50 52 49 41 34 28 27 25 2 21 23 26 33 
1937 29 33 2 #27 +2 at «22 «692 «623 0« 930 «98 G6 6 

1938 840 43 44 39 37 36 «35 33f 33° 
Total 1928 18 116 116 12 #%I2 #10 #130«g9SlO8 $s, FF & 
Metal Trades — © ££ ee ee tt eM 
1930 1§ 1 18 I9 19 #19 2% 2 23 #2 25 25 20 
1931 28 2 27 «+2 «428 «831 «32 «30 «63h 3k) «632 )0=«C 35S 0 
1932 34 37 37 39 #39 #42 #45 «#445 «446 «446 «46 646 (42 
1933 47 50 49 49 46 45 45 42 39 36 36 36 43 
1934 35 (340 0, BSH Re S27 27H 27 
1935 25 2§ 2% 23 «+23 «23«230«22:«06200~«(61g «619 «68 
1936 a: a a a” a a a, a a ee 
1937 : 9 8 8 6 6 7 7 tt i 9 

1938 19 2 2% 25 #+%25 +25 25 25 26° 


Total 1928 . ££ ££ 6£¢ 2 SS £¢ Ft FS eB SS 
Printing Trades 1929 $ste#ete#ee#e3:#8064 4 
1930 5 ss * & & &©§ = $s 7 Ss 9» 7 
1931 a a: a ee ee a a) a a) a eC 


1932 17 18 17 18 18 «8 21 22 20 2 19 «#20 ©=« 19 
1933 20 22 22 22 23 #23 «+123 «22 #422 21 20 19 «22 
1934 a ae ee ee: a a) a a) a ee: | 
1935 7 1§ 15 4 4 ™%4 15 %1§ I %4 13 4 15 
1936 ss 4#63906«(6fg «C8 CEC CR CS Ck Coto «Cte «(880 8 
1937 Io Io Io 9 9 9 Io Io Io Io Io Io Io 
1938 xz 3 6 2m WW Ww 13 «13° 

Total 1928 Io 10 II 9 9 8 $ 6 697 8 3 9 

All Other Trades 1929 12 I 8 ee =¢ = et + huh flUhhCU 
1930 a t % 82 t & 06 Om (3 (CUS le 
1931 Io 17 16 16 135 16 17 16 16 16 18 20 197 
1932 23 19 18 #=%18 490 2 #23 «22 «+2 38 #39 «#488 = (90 
1933 22 2 22 20 22 #2: #20 «4«90«€622 «61606«618 ~=«690 0 «(80 
1934 I9 17 16 16 16 I9 22 22 17 16 I9 2: 18 
1935 20 17 1 #4 #416 I9 «22 «9 :)«©1606«615) «166 (Ig «(17 
1936 1% 617)«17:«O15 4H COS C6 Ri CIO SCI0 ti’ 
1937 12 II 10 9 9 9 9 10 9 10 I 33 «10 
1938 16 16 1 1§ § #=%§ 4 12 12* 

* Preliminary. 
t Revised 

















THE ReEcIPROCAL TRADE POLIcy 
OF THE UNITED States. By Henry 
J. Tasca. University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1938. $3.50. Re- 
viewed by Smith Simpson. 


The Reciprocal Trade program of 
the Administration has been in prog- 
ress for four years. Yet there is 
scarcely any literature presenting a 
connected analysis of the origin of the 
program, its principles, the methods 
by which it is developed, and its gen- 
eral results. This book does this. It 
covers these four phases of the pro- 
gram. It is therefore a distinct con- 
tribution to literature on tariffs, trade 
and governmental policy, and should 
be read by anyone interested in these. 
And who is not? 

As Dr. Tasca’s volume shows, the 
Reciprocal Trade program is a devel- 
opment of tariff policy inaugurated in 
the United States afterthe World War. 
In 1923, the United States negotiated 
a commercial treaty with Germany 
providing for unconditional most- 
favored-nation treatment. ‘With this 
treaty,” Dr. Tasca says, “the United 
States completely revolutionized the 
basis of its commercial policy” (page 
117), for until that date the United 
States had adhered to the opposite 
policy—that of conditional most- 
favored-nation treatment. Under 
conditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment we extended to country Y a tar- 
iff reduction which we had granted to 


country X only if country Y gave us 
the same bargain which country X had 
given us in return for the tariff reduc- 
tion. Under the unconditional most- 
favored-nation policy, we extend these 
benefits generally, with one exception 
which is provided in the Reciprocal 
Trade Act of 1934. 

The revolutionary policy inaugu- 
rated in 1923 was not successful in 
removing discrimination against 
United States goods, for it was not 
combined with a policy of tariff bar- 
gaining. We did not offer uncondi- 
tional most-favored-nation treatment 
to other countries in return for simi- 
lar treatment. Nor did we deny it to 
those who discriminated against our 
goods. Ina word, we did not play the 
part of a shrewd merchant. Not until 
1934 was this new tack taken, byallow- 
ing the President to suspend uncondi- 
tional most-favored-nation treatment 
of those countries which discriminated 
against American goods. This dis- 
cretion in the President, although of 
doubtful constitutionality, was essen- 
tial to the success of the Reciprocal 
Trade program. 

Also essential to the success of the 
program has been a spirit of concilia- 
tion and careful refraining from any 
kind of pressure. The United States 
could logically refuse to accord cer- 
tain nations the benefits of uncondi- 
tional most-favored-nation treatment 
which it does not refuse from a sym- 
pathetic understanding of their eco- 
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nomic difficulties. This has produced 
abroad a feeling of respect and 
friendship and an effort to cooperate 
in the development of the trade pro- 
gram. This statesmanship has pro- 
duced the maximum benefits. The 
opposite policy, as Dr. Tasca points 
out, would have meant simply “the 
large-scale use of discrimination to 
combat discrimination” and a “seri- 
ous international trade war with re- 
percussive injurious effects would not 
be an impossible consequence under 
these circumstances” (page 161). 

The results of the program in trade 
statistics are given in Chapter XII of 
Dr. Tasca’s volume. Other chapters 
show the effect of the program on 
quotas (Chapter IX), exchange re- 
strictions (Chapter X), and adminis- 
trative restrictions (Chapter XI). 

There is an important segment of 
the results of the program which Dr. 
Tasca does not consider. That is the 
effect of the program upon labor. The 
reason for this is two-fold, probably. 
One is that such a study would be a 
volume in itself. The other is that 
Dr. Tasca assumes that the increase in 
real income resulting from an inter- 
national division of labor must inevi- 
tably increase the real wages of labor. 
Whether this actually happens, how- 
ever, depends upon a variety of fac- 
tors, including the effectiveness of col- 
lective bargaining and the standards 
of labor in competing countries. 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS IN ECco- 
Nomics. By Broadus Mitchell and 
Louise Pearson Mitchell. Henry 
Holt and Company, 1938. 596 pp. 
Price $2.50. Reviewed by Frank 
T. deVyver, Duke University. 


Readers of books and articles by 
Broadus Mitchell have learned to 
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expect both a point of view and 
a method of presentation unusual 
among academic economists. He and 
his collaborator have not disappointed 
their readers in this present volume. 
The Mitchells are distinctly socially 
minded and their style of presentative, 
moreover, is vigorous and interesting. 
The present book is not just one more 
problem book in economics. This is a 
book which deals so interestingly with 
vital matters of our society that it 
should be read by all those concerned 
with the social and economic problems 
of American life. 

The authors write of an economy 
of abundance rather than of an econ- 
omy of scarcity. Throughout their 
book the Mitchells strive to develop 
the interests of the consumer rather 
than of the producer. Even orthodox 
text book writers, it is true, assure us 
that consumption is the end of produc- 
tion. The present authors differ in 
that they develop that theme logically 
instead of promptly forgetting it. 

Problems faced by the consumer, 
and the cooperative movement as a 
method of meeting these problems, is 
the subject matter of the first two 
chapters. The authors in analyzing 
the many difficulties involved, marshal 
arguments and opinions on both sides 
of every controversial matter. 

The third and fourth chapters deal 
with the tendencies found in Ameri- 
can and world population movements, 
and with the ever present problem 
of decently housing the lower income 
groups. Here, as elsewhere in the 
book, the authors give sufficient ma- 
terial for a thorough understanding, 
but do not bore their readers with in- 
volved tables and charts. 

The two following chapters are 
concerned with unemployment. Here 
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the Mitchells align themselves with 
what many economists still consider 
unorthodox theory, when they say “It 
cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that the demand for goods and the 
demand for labor are not functions of 
each other but practically independent 
variables. Usually they will move in 
the same direction, but this cannot be 
taken for granted as a permanent, im- 
mutable economic law.” Organized 
labor can certainly understand and 
appreciate this point of view. The au- 
thors’ defense of the W.P.A. is excel- 
lent and should be required reading 
for critics who think that leaning on 
shovels is all these workers do. Some 
waste there has been, of course, but 
any large organization, even large 
business, is considerably less than 100 
per cent efficient. 

The chapter entitled “Labor in the 
Limelight” commences with the opti- 
mistic note that “. . . giving the ar- 
guments for and against collective 
bargaining is as irrelevant nowadays 
as debating the morality of bobbed 
hair.” Granting that “both labor 
unions and short hair for women are 
here to stay” it should be recognized 
that students particularly have not 
yet learned that cooperation with the 
inevitable is essential. Text books 
should certainly include an examina- 
tion of the arguments for collective 
bargaining, though these arguments 
are not, of course, necessary for trade 
union readers. Parts of this labor 
chapter will, no doubt, seem partisan 
to A. F. of L. readers. The authors, 
however, have apparently tried to 
make an objective examination of la- 
bor’s family quarrel. Their conclusion 
is that conciliation is imperative if 
organized labor is to grow as its 
friends hope it will. A most interest- 
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ing section of this chapter is the de- 
scription of the spy activities practiced 
by American industry in attempting to 
break unionism. The material, taken 
from the reports of the LaFollette 
Committee, is presented in excellent 
summarized form and could be read 
with profit by all Americans who wish 
to maintain their civil liberties. 

Agriculture, transportation, public 
utilities and taxation are the next sub- 
jects considered by the authors. These 
problems are also discussed with the 
consumer rather than the producer in 
mind, The chapter on “Human Prob- 
lems in Agriculture” is particularly 
valuable because those problems are 
seldom given more than a page or two 
in the ordinary economic problem 
book. Railroad and utility regulation 
by government is judged to be an 
abortive method of protecting the 
consumer, while government owner- 
ship is treated as a possible better 
alternative for giving the consumer 
more service at cheaper rates. Taxa- 
tion is adequately described, again 
with the consumer in mind. From this 
viewpoint discriminatory chain-store 
taxes and sales tax are criticized. 

The concluding chapters are con- 
cerned with the economics of Russian 
communism and Italian and German 
fascism. The analysis of Naziism 
should be particularly instructive to 
American students and workers. The 
approach is far from emotional, but 
the facts and conditions described are 
certainly weighty arguments against 
fascism. 

Economic problems with which the 
Mitchells are not concerned are as 
indicative of their approach as the 
items covered. International trade 
and commercial policies, a very usual 
chapter in problem books, are men- 
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tioned briefly in the chapter on agri- 
culture. Nor are the problems of 
money and banking discussed. This 
book could well be used as a text fora 
course in social economics, and will 
make interesting and valuable read- 
ing for all workers perturbed by the 
many “sore” spots of our modern eco- 
nomic system. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING FOR TODAY 
AND Tomorrow. Henry C. Met- 
calf, Harper & Brothers, 1937, 
178 p. Price $2.25. Reviewed by 
C, Canby Balderston, University 
of Pennsylvania. 


Any compendium of articles by dif- 
ferent authors is likely to lack unity. 
Moreover, if those articles have been 
converted from what were originally 
speeches, the literary quality of the 
results leaves something to be desired. 

Despite these obvious and inherent 
defects, this book passes, in our judg- 
ment, the most important test of a 
new book in the field of labor: Does 
it contain new material that is worth- 
while? Naturally, most of the articles 
deal with subject matter that has been 
written and spoken about many times. 
Yet to most readers the book will 
carry a freshness that will make it 
worth perusing. 

It also gains in value because it 
deals with the labor problems associ- 
ated with operation under agreements 
after they have been reached. Among 
the chapters that fall in this category 
are descriptions of the joint research 
of management and union at the 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 
(by Francis Goodell, who guided it), 


a review of the familiar activities of 
the clothing workers of America, by 
Jacob S. Potofsky, and a fine chapter 
by Ordway Tead on Trends in Collec- 
tive Bargaining as Affecting Person- 
nel Management. After raising the 
question without answering it, as to 
whether collective bargaining so di- 
vides employee interests as to lessen 
corporate morale, he discusses union 
policy concerning production stand- 
ards and new machinery. He con- 
cludes that strong unions must not 
be merely protective but must partici- 
pate on the productive side also. 

Union organization and the nego- 
tiations leading to the first agreement 
are treated by David J. Saposs and 
Don H. Taylor respectively. The 
former, who is Chief Economist of 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
deals with the principles, policies, and 
tactics of both the A. F. of L. and the 
Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Taylor approaches the prob- 
lem of joint dealing between unions 
and employers from the background 
of his experience as Executive Vice- 
President of the New York Employ- 
ing Printers Association. He suggests 
that unions have two selling points: 
competition and security. The first of 
these, the elimination of wages and 
hours from competition, led “our 
group to get together in 1906. Unfor- 
tunately, in practice competition is 
not bound by the limits of local agree- 
ments but is nation-wide.” By se- 
curity, he has in mind the advantages 
of dealing with a well-established 
union that has an orderly procedure 


and stability. 


a 
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FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC* 


ARKANSAS 


Helena.—Business is improving 
due to several large levee contractors 
moving in on the White River. This 
has given work to a goodly number of 
our unemployed and increased trade 
with our merchants. Mills and indus- 
trial plants are only working three 
days a week and five hours a day. The 
writer and other union officers coop- 
erate with our State Commissioner of 
Social Security in taking care of ap- 
plications of our members. There is 
an additional building to our high 
school where vocational education is 
taught. This work is handled by our 
school board and school faculty. 
More than $3,000,000 will be spent 
by the Federal Government on the 
White River Levee in the next twelve 
months and some $173,000 will be 
spent by our State Government on 
highways in this vicinity. A hospital 
is being built by the WPA costing 
$145,000. A new cotton seed oil mill 
is being built by a private contractor 
to cost $173,000. With these projects 
in prospect we believe local labor will 
be taken care of for the balance of 
the year.—J. H. Gore. 


* Data in this section are from organizers’ re- 
ports for August. 


CANADA 


Quebec.—The Canadian National 
Railways laid off 110 workers in- 
definitely. Dyers and cleaners are 
negotiating their working agreement. 
A parade in the morning followed by 
a program at our exhibition ground 
marked our celebration of Labor’s 
Day.—JosePpH MATTE. 


CALIFORNIA 


Santa Cruz.—About 200 building 
tradesmen have been laid off. People 
are not taking advantage of Federal 
Housing because of bank pressure. 
Laborers signed a new contract with 
Rock, Sand & Gravel Association and 
the Garlock Asphalt Company carry- 
ing a 65 cents an hour minimum wage 
rate. Poor relief conditions prevailed 
but the WPA was forced to bring 
up their wages to the prevailing scale. 
California has such a large surplus 
fund that there is some talk of having 
workers discontinue payment into the 
unemployment compensation fund.— 
H. C. SUTHERLAND. 


COLORADO 
Pueblo.—Due to the building of 
small residences the building crafts- 
men are about 90 percent employed. 
There have been no reports of wage 
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reductions. We will make every ef- 
fort to elect to both state and national 
legislatures those candidates favor- 
able to Labor. The relief situation is 
much better than it was the first three 
months of this year. The speeches 
made at our Labor Day celebration 
will be broadcast over KGHF.—O. 
E. McGuire 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington.—Lay-offs in the in- 
dustrial plants and the closing of the 
Bond Manufacturing Company indi- 
cate decreased business activity. We 
are organizing as far as possible on 
the lower Delaware and Eastern 
Shore because of concerns leaving 
town to avoid unionization of their 
employees. The writer is a member 
of the Vocational Education Board 
and believes that Delaware is ahead 
of other states in this line of educa- 

tion.—RosBert W. HILL. 


FLORIDA 
Daytona Beach.—Eight hundred 


workers have been laid off—there is 
very little work of any kind. Wage 
rates are, however, being maintained. 
We are contacting candidates as to 
their standing with Labor. The City 
is having trouble in securing the ap- 
proval of enough WPA projects to 
provide work for our relief clients. 
Labor sponsored a three-day celebra- 
tion of Labor Day and all speeches 
were broadcast—JOHN La Tour. 


IDAHO 


Lewiston.—Lay-offs in the lumber 
industry are very bad—over 1,200 
woodsmen and 800 saw mill em- 
ployees have been discharged. The 
woods have been down since last July. 
Wages are being maintained for the 
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organized crafts. Culinary workers 
are negotiating their contract. Build- 
ing crafts are doing fairly well. Labor 
is taking an active part in the coming 
primaries and election. We have fair 
WPA and direct relief. —M. S. Tay- 
LOR, 
ILLINOIS 


Freeport.—Several factories have 
closed involving about 1,000 men and 
women. Other plants are operating 
under reduced schedule. The process 
cheese industry is working at full 
capacity. Trucking shows marked in- 
crease. Bakery sales drivers have se- 
cured contract and negotiations are 
under way with the beer district for 
a contract covering the North Central 
Over the Road drivers. In all cases 
wage rates have been maintained and 
in the majority of cases increases 
from $2.00 to $6.00 per week have 
been obtained. City, county and park 
board sponsored several WPA proj- 
ects but due to the county political 
set-up conditions are very unsatisfac- 
tory. A strike secured a wage in- 
crease of 10 cents an hour. We have 
had a government representative 
from the district office to explain all 
phases of the unemployment com- 
pensation law. A parade, all-day pic- 
nic and public addresses marked our 
Labor Day celebration—RosBert V. 
CANNON. 

Kankakee.—We expect a $2,000,- 
000 project to start about November. 
Organizing campaigns are on to union- 
ize the automobile mechanics and re- 
tail clerks—Sam ADAmMs. 

Mt. Vernon.—About 40 percent of 
the workers have been laid off in- 
definitely. The Mt. Vernon Furnace 
Company, which has been closed down 
for the past ten months, is making 
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preparations to reopen on part time 
work. Wage rates are being main- 
tained. The Mt. Vernon Township 
Relief supplies grocery orders to those 
physically unable to work. We have 
the WPA for those certified by the 
relief that are able to work. We will 
have a parade, entertainment of vari- 
ous kinds, speaking by labor officials 
and the drawing of prizes on Labor 
Day.—W. B. KENNEDY. 

Peoria.—We are having several 
lay-offs with more men affected than 
this time last year. All old contracts 
are being renewed with the wages of 
last year maintained. Organized La- 
bor is taking a very active part in the 
primaries and elections with very 
good results. We have a number of 
relief projects under way but these 
are in competition with organized 
labor. Other relief provisions are not 
adequate. All unions are appointing 
men to acquaint their members with 
the provisions of the unemployment 
compensation law.—SAmM Lorp. 

Rockford.—We expect increased 
business activity from the PWA ex- 
tensive school building program 
amounting to $3,000,000. This, how- 
ever, is subject to the approval of 
the bond issue. Retail Clerks Local 
Union No. 1354 has a reorganization 
drive under way. A union of boot and 
shoe repairmen was recently formed. 
Our Central Labor Union has a com- 
mittee on social security which handles 
cases for members on refund benefits. 
Some of our local unions provide a 
similar service for their members. 
The outlook is good for the trade 
unions in 1939.—WILLIAM J. FIN- 
NAN. 

INDIANA 

Evansville-—The reopening of the 

automobile assembly plants the last 


week in August will stimulate business 
in many crafts. The trucking indus- 
try will require more drivers after 
the new inter-state law goes into effect 
October 1. The international repre- 
sentative of the Clay and Tile Work- 
ers is trying to organize the workers 
in the brick yards. Chauffeurs and 
teamsters are always on the job or- 
ganizing drivers and at present are 
making plans for one of their big 
drives. The organizing committee of 
the Central Labor Union will soon 
be in a position to furnish service on 
social security and any other informa- 
tion on matters of vital concern to 
our members. Plans are under way 
for an increased number of vocational 
education courses and we feel our 
interests in this type of education are 
being well protected as the president 
of our Central Labor Union is a mem- 
ber of the State Committee on Edu- 
cation. Our new Labor Temple is 
in the last stages of construction and 
will be dedicated on September 17, 
1939.—MICcHAEL J. ANGEL. 
Frankfort.—A seasonal lay-off at 
the garment factory affected about 
200 workers. The factory will be 
closed for about two weeks. Meat 
cutters and butcher workmen have 
new agreement carrying wage in- 
crease. Teamsters have new agree- 
ment with better working conditions 
and no wage cuts. Interest in the 
elections has been very keen in labor 
circles—LESTER JACKSON. 
Kokomo.—Employees of General 
Motors, Chrysler, Continental Steel, 
Globe American, Kingston Products, 
etc., are returning to work in large 
numbers. The Globe American had 
been closed down a good portion of 
the summer. Social Security has been 
discussed extensively and our Central 
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Labor Union has helped men to 
get irregularities straightened out. 
We put on a Labor Day program 
sponsored by the Trades and Labor 
Council.—H. E. VINCENT. 

Lawrenceburg.—The writer organ- 
ized the employees of the Martin 
Box Company at Aurora and a union 
of employees of the Seagram Dis- 
tillery at Lawrenceburg.—WILBUR 
SNELLING, 


IOWA 


Ames.—Evidence of increased busi- 
ness activity is the fact that permits 
amounting to $1,000,000 were taken 
out in the first seven months of the 
year. All crafts are organized and 
a Building Trades Council has been 
formed. In previously unorganized 
fields unions of truck drivers, build- 
ing service employees and building 
and construction laborers have been 
formed.—Howarp T. CONNALLY. 

Burlington.—All crafts are work- 
ing 100 percent. Have used all union 
carpenters on available construction 
work and have called on nearby 
towns to furnish men. All general 
laborers are employed, wages are 
good and business in general seems 
to be on the rise. Teamsters are mak- 
ing a strong effort to increase their 
membership. Sheet metal workers 
also have an organization drive in 
progress. Our Central Labor Union 
has a committee on social security and 
it handles cases for members on re- 
fund benefits. Conditions look very 
bright for organized labor here.—J. 
O. Jones. 

Des Moines.—There is no evidence 
of increased business activity. Oil 
station attendants, beauticians, build- 
ing service employees, cooks and wait- 
ers, bookkeepers, retail clerks and 
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flour and cereal workers have organ- 
izing campaigns in progress. We are 
working to organize potato chip work- 
ers, peanut roaster workers and arti- 
ficial flower workers—these em- 
ployees belong to industries never be- 
fore organized. Vocational education 
courses have been increased. This 
winter classes will be set up on ten 
different studies, among which are 
electrical engineering, Deisel engin- 
eering, drawing, etc. So far we have 
been able to negotiate wage agree- 
ments without any reductions, and in 
some cases have secured small in- 
creases and in others very good work- 
ing conditions.— JAMES W. SOUTTER. 
Iowa City.—We have a great deal 
of new building going on—more than 
for a good many years. Business in 
general seems to be improving. Or- 
ganizing campaigns are under way for 
truck drivers, hotel, restaurant em- 
ployees and bartenders. We are go- 
ing into previously unorganized fields 
and attempting to form unions. Cases 
for members on refund benefits under 
Social Security are handled by our 
committee on social security of our 
Central Labor Union. Nearly all of 
the building trades have had substan- 
tial wage increases. A union of build- 
ing and construction laborers has been 
organized and is making good prog- 
ress. Hotel and restaurant employees 
have applied for charter. Indications 
are that the truck drivers will soon 
follow suit—Harry A. Morse. 


KANSAS 


Salina.—Flour mills are running 
at almost their full capacity; resi- 
dential building is slightly behind last 
year. WPA and county relief agen- 
cies report 10 percent less men on 
rolls than in previous month. Bar- 
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bers have recently reorganized. A 
general increase of 60 percent in the 
price of barbers’ services became ef- 
fective immediately after the reor- 
ganization of this union. Hod car- 
riers and building laborers have cam- 
paigns under way. The writer is now 
planning on the organization of the 
bakery and confectionery workers. 
The city schools have invited our Cen- 
tral Labor Union this fall to coop- 
erate with them to increase the num- 
ber of vocational education courses 
and the Central Labor Union has 
assured them of its full cooperation. 
Our Central Labor Union will begin 
an extensive label and shop card cam- 
paign.—A. V. LUNDGREN. 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington.—There is increased ac- 
tivity in construction work and in 
road building. Laundry workers and 
sign painters have organization cam- 
paigns under way. We are entering 
into previously unorganized fields to 
unionize workers.—W. R. BRUCE. 


MAINE 

Portland.—There is some evidence 
of increased business activity. We 
have the largest organizing commit- 
tee we have had in the past thirty 
years and they are concentrating on 
the organization of laundry workers, 
cannery workers and truck drivers, 
and in addition are trying to interest 
workers in previously unorganized 
fields. All carpenters are employed, 
the PWA and WPA projects keep the 
men at work. If it were not for these 
conditions would not be so good.— 
Epwarp H. SYLVESTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Lawrence.—The best evidence of 
better business in this city is the 
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larger payrolls of the industries and 
the decrease in the city relief roll. 
Bakers, retail clerks and auto me- 
chanics are organizing. The help in 
our local mills, who have belonged 
to a dual union in the past, expect to 
take a vote in September to see if they 
shall continue under this banner. The 
sentiment, so far as I find it, is to 
break with their present union. Our 
Central Labor Union’s committee on 
social security handles cases for mem- 
bers on refund benefits. We expect to 
have increased vocational education 
classes. We have a local committee 
on education. We had a parade on 
Labor Day for the first time in thirty 
years.—Timotny H. O’NEIL. 

Marlboro.—Most industries are on 
part time. Unions are adding to their 
membership as men from other places 
come in to work. All trades are or- 
ganized. Where there are not enough 
employees to form a local union they 
are absorbed by the unions in Worces- 
ter and Framingham. We have a 
committee that works with the local 
social security set-up. Many of our 
school children go to the Worcester 
Trades School. We do, however, have 
cooking and manual training in our 
high schools. We have an industrial 
committee working to have industries 
locate here and several are looking 
over the ground.—JoHN T. TUCKER. 

South Hadley Falls.—Work is 
picking up in the papermaking indus- 
try. Hatters are organizing. Our 
Central Labor Union looks after all 
cases of refund benefits for members 
under social security—MICHAEL J. 
McLain. 


MICHIGAN 


Flint.—Changing of auto models 
has been put into effect in the Buick 
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plant and thousands of workers have 
been called back from an extended 
lay-off period. Prospects for increased 
business activity for coming months is 
foreseen. Trades unionists are all 
working full time. Organizing cam- 
paigns are under way on a steady 
basis in all divisions of the Central 
Labor Union. Most organizations 
are awaiting upturn in business con- 
ditions this fall before concerting their 
efforts on organizing campaigns. Or- 
ganizational work is being conducted 
by the Flint office of the American 
Federation of Labor in the main- 
tenance of way employees’ field and 
also in the Western Union System. 
These employees have never been or- 
ganized before. The Flint Federation 
of Labor has a committee on social 
security, which has been assured full 
cooperation by Walter Mayer, head 
of the local security office here. No 
cases involving disputes have ever 
arisen where an immediate adjust- 
ment was delayed. Plans are now in 
progress which may result in obtain- 
ing more vocational education courses 
for the state schools system through 
the creation of more vocational train- 
ing schools. More than ever before 
Flint labor representatives have fully 
achieved a position in this community 
where they are looked upon as sources 
of cooperation in all civic enterprises. 
Labor men are representing their 
unions on many local committees to- 
day.—FRANK JOHNSON. 
Kalamazoo.—Some of our manu- 
facturing plants have increased their 
output in the last month. In private 
industry 512 men have been given em- 
ployment. The Southerland Paper 


Mill is building an addition to their 
plant—they look for a big increase in 
business. —The Kalamazoo Paper 
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Company is putting in new machinery. 
More men have been employed by the 
Kalamazoo Stove and Furnace Com- 
pany in the past month and this firm 
looks for better business the rest of 
this year. A committee of the Trades 
Council looks after all social security 
cases. Six striking molders of the 
Premier Furnace Company in Dowa- 
giac served thirty days in jail in pref- 
erence to paying a fine of $50.00 each 
for violating an injunction —LEsTER 
CAMPBELL. 

Menominee.—There has been a 
slight increase in business with the 
Lloyd Manufacturing Company, the 
Borial Glove Company and other 
firms of the Twin Cities but none of 
the local business has reached a mark 
that is close to normal. A charter has 
been issued for a union of hod carriers 
and common laborers. A drive is 
under way by the typographical work- 
ers, hotel employees and state, county 
and municipal employees. The organ- 
izing outlook in general is very prom- 
ising. Masons have applied for rein- 
statement. Most of the above men- 
tioned industries, with the exception 
of the typographical workers, are new 
fields. Plans are under way for an in- 
crease in vocational education courses 
and also for apprenticeship training. 
Workers of the Borial Glove Com- 
pany have obtained seniority rights on 
a three point basis, namely, workman- 
ship, years of employment, and a union 
card. This has resulted in the laying 
off of workers who did not carry a 
card and has also resulted in the union 
having close to 100 percent member- 
ship.—JAMeEs A. DespPINs. 


MINNESOTA 


Brainerd.—Fifty of the men for- 
merly laid off have been re-employed 
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by the Northern Pacific Railroad 
shops. Two new schools will be built, 
work to begin September 1. A union 
of laundry workers and dry cleaners 
has been chartered. Vocational edu- 
cation courses have been increased. 
The State Highways is building a new 
office building and the County High- 
ways is building a new garage.—Guy 
O. BAcoN. 
MISSOURI 


Moberly.—The Brown Shoe Com- 
pany has increased production in the 
past thirty days from 4,500 pairs of 
shoes to 6,000 per day. One half of a 
10 percent wage reduction made in 
April was restored August 15. This 
company is one of the first western 
manufacturers of shoes to make wage 
restoration. We have a committee on 
social security that helps members 
with their claims. About 85 percent 
of the 500 workers at the boot and 
shoe works at Brookfield have been 
organized by International Represent- 
ative J. W. McGunigal. We held the 
biggest Labor Day celebration we 
have ever had.—R. E. LEE. 


MONTANA 


Kalispell_—The lumber industry is 
still laying off workers. The J. Neils 
Lumber Company is beginning log- 
ging, which will take up some of the 
unemployed. Eastern Montana is 
taking some of our surplus help to 
assist in harvesting crops. Local lum- 
ber and sawmill workers are still ne- 
gotiating contracts and prospects are 
good for the securing of their agree- 
ments. Cooks and waiters have signed 
up several new places over the oppo- 
sition of the Merchants Association. 
Organized labor locally made itself 
felt in the recent elections—won four 
prospective state representatives and 
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a state senator and we expect to get 
some good labor legislation as a re- 
sult. The rural electrification project 
was made a closed shop through the 
efforts of the teamsters, building la- 
borers and electricians. Fine progress 
has been made by local teamsters and 
hod carriers’ unions.—G. B. BAKER. 
Lincoln.—White collar workers 
have organization campaign in prog- 
ress. There is more activity in the 
construction industry. Several PWA 
projects are in the making. Labor Day 
was celebrated jointly with Omaha, 
Lincoln, and Council Bluffs at Omaha, 
with Judge Padway, of the American 
Federation of Labor, as the main 
speaker.—Bri1T Pryor. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Lebanon.—There has not been 
much improvement in business condi- 
tions. Lebanon is worse off than dur- 
ing the depression on account of the 
woolen mill being closed. The writer, 
an employee of this mill, has been out 
of work for the past year. Electricians 
are interested in organizing. We have 
a local committee on education.— 
EveLyN La PLANTE. 


NEW JERSEY 


Asbury Park.—Union activities are 
increasing. Retail clerks, truck driv- 
ers, cleaners and dyers and brewery 
drivers have organization campaigns 
under way. Employees of the National 
Shoe Stores want to join a union affili- 
ated with the American Federation of 
Labor.—STaNnLey O’Hoppe. 

Jersey City—There is not much 
improvement in business activity in 
this locality except where the WPA 
and the State Highway Commission 
are doing construction work. Organ- 
izing campaigns are under way in the 
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laundry industry, among cashiers and 
ticket takers in places of amusement, 
wine and distillery workers. A union 
of bus drivers has been chartered and 
is progressing nicely. Lack of legisla- 
tion has aroused the labor movement 
in this vicinity and plans are being 
made to secure needed reforms in the 
coming year.—WINFIELD CHASMAR. 

Newark.—Furniture and asbestos 
workers are organizing. Campaigns 
to unionize workers in unorganized 
industries are under way. Vocational 
education courses will be increased in 
our public schools. The Essex Trades 
Council has special committees cover- 
ing education and vocational training. 
Many furniture factories are moving 
south for the purpose of securing 
cheap rates established under the new 
wages and hours bill, and recently 
more have threatened to follow suit. 
—OLIvER T. Woop. 


NEW YORK 


Elmira.—The Precision Tool Com- 
pany has employed additional work- 
ers and are now operating four days 
in some departments and five days a 
week in others. Some of those hired 
are former strikers from other points 
who returned to work under the de- 
cision of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. This firm has a company 
union. The writer has sent for a char- 
ter for a union of building laborers. 
Bakery workers’ union, which the 
writer organized last year, is making 
good progress. A closed shop agree- 
ment has been secured with the Spauld- 
ings Bakery, andeighteen out of twenty 
of the National Bakeries have also 
signed up. Barbers have a drive to 
bring all shops into the union. The 
assistant director of the local social 
security board visits our office several 
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times a week and helps us with any 
cases on hand.—Harry B. Martin. 
Elmira.—General business has 
picked up about 15 percent. We ex- 
pect work in the building trades to in- 
crease at least 50 percent by Novem- 
ber 1. We are trying to organize the 
city water workers—these employees 
work seven days a week. Bartenders 
and laborers are organizing. Our lo- 
cal social security office has been very 
fair to the workers and cases of being 
imposed on are rare. Plans are for 
increased vocational educationcourses. 
We have a local committee on educa- 
tion. The Remington Rand Company 
has doubled its work force in the past 
few weeks—this is on account of pro- 
ducing a cheap machine for the mar- 
ket. The local plant of this company 
is still involved in a two year old strike. 
—CHARLES M. SPENCER. 
Massena.—A few men are being 
rehired by the Aluminum Company. 
Organized labor and farmers are join- 
ing hands to elect representatives that 
will be fair to both—they are all 
American Federation of Labor friends 
that have formed a council to assist 
one another. Unions have assisted in 
helping many to get relief and old age 
pensions.—H. H. MacDow.ELt. 
Massena.—The Cable Mill of the 
Aluminum Company is operating at 
full capacity. Consolidated Slipper 
Corporation is working full time. We 
are working on the organization of 
the employees of the milk and cheese 
factories which are numerous in North- 
ern New York. Wehavebeensuccessful 
in organizing the employees of the Sher- 
idan Iron Works at Champlain—this 
firm has been in existence since 1833 
and it is the first time a union has been 
formed by its employees. Approxi- 
mately 112employees of its 120 signed 
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Not What You Do 
But--FHtow You Do I 


THE keynote of progress, of success- 
ful progress for the institution and 
the individual—lies in the willing- 
ness of all to work, each one with 
the others, in harmony and co- 
operation. 

HARMONY—the loyalty that gives 
each and every one of the thousands 
on the Baltimore & Ohio payrolls, 
the feeling ‘This is my railroad.” 
CO-OPERATION—the hand-in-hand 
spirit—the perfect co-ordination be- 
tween men and management that 
responds to the call of duty as in- 
stantly and smoothly as our modern 
Diesel locomotives respond to the 
will of the engineer. 

PROGRESS and prosperity of the 
individual is the result of individual 
effort only when co-ordinated in 
organized effort. 

IT IS not what you do but how you do 
your part that counts. 


Baltimore « Ohio 
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up. Aluminum Workers’ Union No. 
19256 have committee to take care of 
those who have reached 65 years of 
age and also to take care of old age 
pension for those in need. Our high 
school, starting with the September 
term, is going in for manual of arts 
training so students will be prepared 
for jobs after graduation—FRANK 
R. MYErs. 

New York City.—Unemployment 
has taken a decisive increase in the 
past three weeks. This cannot be at- 
tributed to the slow season or the lack 
of money appropriated for work. 
Politics and selfish moves are the gen- 
eral cause for a number of idle men in 
this vicinity. It is well to point out 
that Organized Labor must put up 
their best front or be completely an- 
nihilated through the WPA and if we 
are to maintain what we have and 
progress we must wake up and cooper- 
ate.—E. E. WILLIAMS. 

Norfolk.—Building and repairing 
of homes and more money in circula- 
tion is evidence of increased business 
—also there are less persons on relief. 
Local unions assist members in han- 
dling cases on refund benefits.—Jay 
M. CLARKE. 

Utica—More of our unemployed 
are finding work—a number, however, 
are only working part time. Chauf- 
feurs and building laborers have or- 
ganization campaigns under way.— 
R. F. DEPERNO. 


OHIO 


Akron.—Increased business activ- 
ity is evidenced by less unemployment, 
fewer lay-offs and replacement of men 
on production work. Truck drivers 
are making a determined effort to 
unionize gas and service station at- 
tendants. Akron labor is interested 
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and closely watching the vocational 
school at Canton, where a million dol- 
lar building is being erected for this 
purpose. Our State Federation of La- 
bor will meet here in 1939 and it is 
hoped that general interest in making 
this the greatest convention of all 
times will solidify and unify the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor activities in 
this area and will result in a definite 
improvement in A. F. of L. member- 
ship and conditions in the future.— 
H. D. Jones. 

Canton.—Organizing campaigns 
are in progress among county em- 
ployees, beauticians, office workers 
and dry cleaners. We are entering 
previously unorganized fieldsto spread 
unionism. We have a labor man affili- 
ated with the Canton Federation on 
the local Social Security Board to 
whom we go for advice. There are 
several unions interested and working 
to get the proper set-up in the new 
Timken Vocational High School. We 
have a local education committee and 
last Fall had a class taking up public 
speaking and parliamentary law, with 
prospects for the continuation of this 
class this Fall in addition to plans 
being made to teach three phases of 
interest to workers—men and ma- 
chines; social security and current 
events ;and technical trends. TheCan- 
ton Federation of Labor and the 
Building Trades Council are working 
closely together and getting a lot of 
support from the Chamber of Com- 
merce on the housing proposition.— 
Henry E. MarrtIn. 

Cincinnati—Campaigns to organ- 
ize workers in the dry cleaning indus- 
try, theatrical managers and baseball 
ticket sellers are under way. Our Cen- 
tral Labor Council is working closely 
with local social security officials. We 
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have a local committee on education. 
—JAMEs P. WALSH. 

Cincinnati.—There is a slight im- 
provement in business activity over 
the past month. There is a plan to 
organize automobile hotel employees 
such as car jockeys, car washers, 
cashiers and porters. Other employees 
on the servicing of automobiles are 
being organized and placed in the 
International Association of Machin- 
ists —WILLIAM C. RIPBERGER. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Carbondale.—Things are very dull 
here and many are unemployed on 
account of manufacturing and mining 
industries being in a stagnant condi- 
tion. The people do not have the 
wherewithal to stimulate purchasing. 
Organizing campaigns are under way 
by firemen and oilers on the N. Y. O. 
& W. Railroad and the maintenance 
of way employees on the D. & H. 
Railroad. Our Central Labor Union’s 
Committee on Social Security handle 
cases of refund benefits. Members of 
our school board will not spend any 
money on vocational education and 
we hope to place candidates against 
them more favorable to this type of 
education when they seek re-election. 
Because of our practice to examine 
pay envelopes, out-of-town contrac- 
tors in the building industry will not 
bid on our local jobs, because they 
know they have to pay on the line.— 
C. Omar Fitcu. 

New Castle.—Members of Ce- 
ment Workers’ Union No. 20368 are 
working 100 percent. Sanitary Pot- 
tery is working at about go percent of 
its capacity and building trades at 80 
percent. Beer distributors are being 
organized by truck drivers’ local union. 
Sign painters have been taken in by 
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the local union of electricians. Afili- 
ated unions handle relief for their 
members. No increased vocational 
plans.—F RANCIs N. EAKIN. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Beaufort.—At Paris Island the 
Marine barracks are being rebuilt at 
an estimated cost of $1,000,000. 
Hunting Island project consists of 
bridge building and beach develop- 
ment and will cost about $350,000. 
Skilled craftsmen and laborers are 
organizing. We are making an effort 
to form a central labor union. Since 
business has started to open up there 
is considerable demand for informa- 
tion and assistance in organizing 
among the workers.—CLARENCE E. 
BLUME. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen.—Business activity is not 
increasing as much as expected due to 
only fair crops in this county. Work 
among electrical workers is being 
planned. Continual contacts are being 
made with unorganized crafts by our 
organizing committee of the Central 
Labor Union. A local representative 
of the social security office appears 
before our Central Labor Union at 
regular intervals to explain the Act. 
There will be increased vocational 
education courses in our public schools. 
Members of General Drivers’ Union 
No. 309 are on strike with the whole- 
sale house-branch of a large concern. 
Company officials refused to negoti- 
ate with Joint Drivers Council. An 
Advisory Council from the Central 
Labor Union is assisting in getting 
local merchants and commercial truck- 
ers to cooperate.—STERLING J. JERM- 
STAD. 
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TENNESSEE 


Knoxville-—There have not been 
any lay-offs of late. We have a taxi 
strike with fifty-six of the boys hold- 
ing out. It has been a very hard fight. 
We have set up a kitchen in our Labor 
Temple to feed the single boys, and 
we are sending food to the others 
at home. Some went back to work. 
Sixty-eight originally came out on 
strike and fifty-six are still out. We 
are assisting in every way to help Alu- 
minum Workers No. 19104 build up 
their membership. We are lining up 
members for Congress and the Legis- 
lature that will go down the line for 
Labor. Our men have been getting 
their checks pretty regularly for their 
unemployment compensation.—W. M. 
BUCHANAN. 


WASHINGTON 


Bellingham.—W age standards have 
been maintained and agreements re- 
newed. Building crafts are not as busy 
as in the past and sawmills and fur- 
niture factories are working on slack 
schedules. The relief situation is not 
nearly so acute as it was earlier in the 
year and is being ably administered. 
Office employees are organizing. Saw- 
mill and timber workers are reorgan- 
izing under the American Federation 


of Labor.—E. O. Moun. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston.—Business men report 
increased business and better pros- 
pects. Large employers of labor are 
no longer laying off men and in the 
near future expect to rehire employees 
laid off. A number of agreements have 
been renewed with better working con- 
ditions and some with increased wages. 
We have gone into the baking industry 
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to organize workers and have also 
established some new unions of team- 
sters andchauffeurs andcommonlabor- 
ers. The Central Labor Union takes a 
very active part in social security 
work. Our local committee on educa- 
tion is very much interested in voca- 
tional training. The Progressive Mine 
Workers are making good headway 
in the Kanawha Valley, having placed 
charters in several local unions.— 
THomas CAIRNS. 

Williamson.—Coal mining and 
railroads are our only industries and 
conditions in both these are slack. 
Some of our crafts that formerly went 
over to a dual union have returned to 
the fold of the American Federation 
of Labor.—R. C. Lusk. 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville.—Since the reopening of 
the Woolen Mills local retail business 
is improving. Organizing progress is 
reported by retail clerks, common la- 
borers and truck drivers. Attempts 
are being made in several new fields 
toorganize workers—ofhice employees, 
appliance sales people, common labor- 
ers. Our Central Labor Union has 
recently set up committees on social 
security and wage and hour laws. The 
Extension Division of the University 
of Wisconsin will give the curriculum 
of the freshman year at the Janesville 
High School provided at least twenty 
enroll. There are eleven enrollments 
to date but we expect the full enroll- 
ment by the time school opens. Com- 
mon laborers adjusted their strike with 
Cohen Bros. and Katz Metal & Iron 
Company by means of arbitration. 
The writer aided in the adjustment, 
which won all points asked for.— 
Cart E. Bunce. 
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